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WORK OF THE NATIONAL DEPARTMENT 
OF AGRICULTURE. 





Qur Washington Correspondent Describes 
Some of Its Recent Movements. 
Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 

The Department of Agriculture is 
now distributing tbroughout the 
middle section of the country orange 
seedlings obtained only by crossing 
the hardy but worthless Japanese 
orange with the tender but sweet 
Florida product. These seedlings 
are expected to thrive out of doors 
as far north as this city. Experi- 
ments along the line indicated were 
pegun by the Department five years 
ago. A citrus trifoliata, or the 
Japanese orange, which is extensive- 
ly used for hedges, was selected as a 
parent, and its buds were fertilized 
with pollen from the sweet orange. 
A double cross was made by fertiliz- 
ing the buds of a sweet orange tree 
with pollen from Japanese orange. 
The crossing of the Japanese and 
sweet orange trees continues, and a 
citrus trifoliata, now blooming in 
the grounds of the Department of 
Agriculture, has within the last two 
or three days been impregnated with 
sweet pollen, and the blossoms cov- 
ered with paper bags to prevent fer- 
tilization with other pollen borne in 
the wind or carried by insects. 

The Yearbook for 1900 is almost 
ready. 

A farmers’ bulletin treating of the 
principal insect enemies of growing 
wheat has been prepared by C. L. 
Marlatt, First Assistant Entomolo- 
gist of the Department of Agricul- 
ture. Mr. Marlatt discusses the 
chinch bng, Hessian fly, wheat midge, 
wheat plant louse, straw worms, 
bulb worms, army worms and saw 
flies. ‘“There are numerous insects,”’ 
he says, ‘the number running into 
the hundreds, which feed on and in- 
jure growing wheat. Most of these 
insects are of rare or chance occur- 
rence, and have no economic import- 
ance whatever, although the fact 
that they are found on wheat often 
leads the farmer to be curious about 
them or unnecessarily arouses his 
fears. The great proportion of the 
losses to wheat fields which is charge- 
able to insects is due to the attacks 
of less than a half a dozen species. 
These, in the order to their import 
ance, are the chinch bug, the Hes- 
Sian fly, the wheat midge and the 
grain plant louse. Of second-rate 
importance are such insects as the 
wheat straw worms, the wheat bulb 
worm, army worms, cut worms and 
various saw flies. Then there fol- 
lows a great horde of insects of minor 
importance which need not be con- 
sidered in this connection. This is 
leaving out of consideration the 
locusts, or grasshoppers, including 
the Rocky Mountain, or migratory 
species, which occasionally injure 
wheat, but such injury is unusual 
and asarule limited to migrations 
of locusts from one section to an- 
other, which are of infrequent oc- 
currence nowadays, at leastin the 
Principal winter wheat-growing re- 
gions, and have never been note- 
worthy except in the western dis- 
tricts..’ Mr. Marlatt recommends 
Clean culture and rotation of crops 
4s the best and simplest means of 
Preventing the increase of the pests. 

The latest crop report of the Agri- 
cultural Department asserts that the 
Present acreage of wheat under cul- 
tivation with that sown last fall is 
%3.3 per cent. ; as compared with that 
harvested last year it is 107.7 per 
cent. The average condition of the 
Wheat was on May 1 94.1; of rye was 
4.6; of meadow grass, 92.8; and of 
Spring pasture, 91.5. About 57 per 
cent. of the spring plowing had been 
done on May 1. Put in another 
form, there were 28,267,000 acres of 
winter wheat under cultivation on 
May 1, this being 2,015,000 acres, or 
8.7 per cent. less than the area sown 
‘ast fall, but 2,032,000 acres, or 7.7 
Per cent. in excess of the winter 
ame acreage harvested last year. 

the reduction, about one-half is 
*eported from Texas and California, 
due in the former State to the rav- 
— of the wheat plant louse,*and in 
® latter to the cutting, as is not 
Dusual in that State, of a consider- 
‘ble acreage of forage. E. G. 8. 





XXVIII. 
Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 

Here isastory told by a success- 
ful young farmer of Columbus coun- 
ty. He is too modest to have his 
name published, but we will give his 
words. 

“Mr. §S., how much corn do you 
plant?’ 

Mr. 8.—“‘I plant about seven acres. 
Ido not know exactly how much I 
make, but I havea plenty for my 
own use and to sell.”’ 

“Do you make as much as your 
father did?’’ 

Mr. 8.—‘‘Yes, and more. He used 
to plow one horse and never made 
corn, potatoes, etc., to last till spring. 
He planted just as much as the horse 
could plow over in two weeks. We 
boys (there were three or four of us) 
used to follow the plow with our 
hoes. Everything had to be worked 
with the weed hoe. The land for 
corn was plowed into a bed by run- 
ning about five furrows; then the 
bed was split open and the corn 
dropped and covered with our foot 
or hoe. The next thing done was to 
plow out the middles and follow with 
the hoes. The corn was left this 
way for three or four weeks, then 
one furrow thrown on each side of 
the corn and followed again with the 
hoes. In about three weeks every 
other middle was plowed and peas 
planted, if we wanted any to feed 
sheep or cattle during the winter. 
The corn was leftin this condition 
for two or three weeks again, and 
the other middle plowed and then 
we hilled it with the hoes. Wemade 
from three to ten bushels per acre— 
nothing like enough to pay for the 
hoe work. f 

‘“‘Our potatoes had to be planted in 
rows made by first plowing the 
ground into beds and then finished 
with hoes. The beds had to be made 
perfectly smooth and as free from 
trash as the mound overa grave. We 
did not have potatoes later than 
Christmas. 

‘‘We planted cotton and used some 
fertilizer. We planted by hand and 
the cotton seed scattered ina furrow 
and covered witha drag. We hada 
time to chop that cotton! The 
plants were scattered on the row in 
a space from 4 to 10 inches wide. 
Chopping was done about like it is 
now; that is, we blocked it out and 
put some dirt to it with a hoe, as we 
had no cotton plow. The next work- 
ing it had to be ‘flat wed’ and we 
small boys had to thin ahead of the 
hoes. Of course we had to hill it 
up. Everything had to have its hill- 
ing. We made from 300 to 1,500 
pounds of seed cotton to the acre. If 
cotton had to be made like it was 
then, there would not be any over- 
production. 

“TJ make more corn and cotton 
than we did then and three times as 
many potatoes on less land. My 
father was regarded as a good farmer. 
I sow oats and follow them with 
peas. I rotate corn and peas one 
year and cotton the next. My crops 
are increasing a little every year. I 
do not make as much as I would if I 
worked more and used more fertili- 
zer. My fertilizer bill is not much 
larger than my father’s. I cultivate 
less than half the land he did.”’ 

Here is something for the young 
farmer to think about. Mr. 8. works 
less land than his father. The aver. 
age young farmer of to-day wants to 
spread out too much. You can’t 
build upalarge tarm ina day or a 
year any easier than Rome was built, 
and if you ever succeed you must 
take a little ata time and work it 
well. We have ‘‘often bitten off more 
than we could chew,’’ which gave us 


trouble iater on. 
HarRRy FARMER. 


Columbus Co., N. C. 





THE YEARBOOK FOR 1900. 


The Yearbook of the U. 8. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for 1900 is now 
in press, and will soon be issued. 





In addition to the Report of the 
Secretary and the Appendix, this | 
volume contains thirty-one articles, | 
five more than last year. While, 


every article was prepared by anem- 
ployee of the department, and each 
division of original work is repre- 
sented by one or more articles. 
Every article, except those prepared 
in the division of publications, cov- 
ers some important line of work car- 
ried on in the bureau, division, or 
office from which it emanated. The 
two articles prepared in the division 
of publications, while not relating 
directly to the work of the depart- 
ment or to practical agriculture, will, 
itis believed, be found of great in- 
terest to American agriculturists. 

As provided by law, the first part 
consists of the report of the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. 

The articles which comprise the 
second part of the volume are as fol- 
lows: ‘Smyrna Fig Culture in the 
United States” by L. O. Howard; 
‘“Amplication of Weather Fore- 
casts,’ by Alfred J. Henry; ‘Agri- 
cultural Education in France,’’ by C. 
B. Smith ; “‘Commercial Plant Intro- 
duction,’ by Jared G. Smith; ‘‘#or- 
est Extension in the Middle West,”’ 
by William L. Hall; ‘“‘The World’s 
Exhibit of Leaf Tobacco at the Paris 
Exposition of 1900,’’ by Marcus L. 
Floyd; ‘Influence of Rye on the 
Price of Wheat,’ by Edward T. 
Peters; ‘‘Mountain Roads,’ by 
James W. Abbott; ‘“‘Fungous Dis- 
eases of Forest Trees,’’ by Hermann 
von Schrenk; ‘Rabies: Its Cause, 
Frequency and Treatment,’’ by D. 
E. Salmon; ‘‘The Scale Insect and 
Mite Enemies of Citrus Trees,’’ by 
C.L. Marlatt; “How Birds Affect 
the Orchard,’’ by F. E. L. Beal; 
‘Some Poisonous Plants of the North- 
ern Stock Ranges,’’ by V. K. Ches- 
nut ; ‘‘Hot Waves: Conditions Which 
Produce Them and Their Effect on 
Agriculture,’’ by Alvin T. Burrows; 
‘‘The Value of Potatoes as Food,’’ by 
C. F. Langworth ; ‘‘The Selection of 
Materials for Macadam Roads,” by 
Logan Waller Page; ‘Practical 
Forestry in the Southern Appalach- 
ians,’’ by Overton W. Price ; ‘‘Com- 
mercial Pear Culture,’’ by M. B. 
Waite ; ‘‘Objects and Methods of In 
vestigating Certain Physical Proper- 
ties of Soils,’’ by Lyman J. Briggs; 
“The Food of Nesting Birds,’’ by 
Sylvester D. Judd; ‘‘Development 
of the Trucking Interests,’’ by F. S. 
Earle ; ‘‘The Date Palm and Its Cul- 
ture,’’ by Walter T. Swingle ; ‘‘Prac- 
tical Irrigation,’’ by C. T. Johnson 
and J. D. Stannard ; ‘‘Free Delivery 
of Rural Mails,’’ by Charles H. 
Greathouse; ‘Successful Wheat 
Growing in Semiarid Districts,’’ by 
Mark Alfred Carleton; ‘Testing 
Commercial Varieties of Vege- 
tables,’’ by W. W. Tracy, Jr.; ‘‘The 
Use and Abuse of Food Preserva- 
tives,’’ by W. D. Bigelow; ‘‘The In- 
fluence of Refrigeration on the Fruit 
Industry,’’ by William A. Taylor; 
‘Our Native Pasture Plants,’’ by F. 
Lamson-Scribner; ‘‘Dairy Products 
at the Paris Exposition of 1900,’’ by 
Henry E. Alvord; and ‘‘William 
Saunders,’’ by the Editor. 

The Appendix contains the direct- 
ory of the department, the directory 
of colleges and experiment stations, 
lists of state officials in charge of 
agriculture, secretaries of State agri- 
cultural societies, officers of various 
agricultural and kindred associa- 
tions, statistics of farm crops, and 
other information of interest to the 
farmer. 

A new feature of the Appendix is 
the publication of requirements for 
admission to the agricultural depart- 
ment of the land-grant colleges, and 
the cost of attendance. The Year- 
book is a volume of 888 pages, and is 
illustrated with a frontispiece, 87 
plates, of which nine are colored, and 
88 text figures. The regular edition 
is 500,000 copies, of which 470,000 
are by law reserved for the exclusive 
use of Senators, Representatives, 
and Delegates in Congress. Pro- 
gresslve Farmer readers desiring 
copies should apply immediatelv to 
their Congressmen. The Yearbook 
is free to all applicants while the 
supply lasts. 

The small quota allotted to the de- 
partment is not sufficient to supply 


the Yearbook for 1900 is not specially | even its regular correspondents and 
devoted toa review of the work of|co-workers, hence, it is necessary 
the several Divisions, it is distinct-| that application for copies be ad- 
ively representative of the work of | dressed to Congressmen. 


The results of two years’ feeding 
experiments with milch cows to de- 
termine the value of cotton seed to 
the farmer are reported in a bulletin 
of the Mississippi Station, of which 
the following is a summary : 

The facts as demonstrated are : (1) 
A pound of cotton seed has a greater 
value for feeding cattle than a pound 
of corn; (2) a pound of cotton seed 
meal has a feeding value about equal 
to 2 pounds of corn; (3) that at least 
85 per cent. of the fertilizing ingred- 
ients in the feeds is excreted by the 
animals fed, and may be recovered 
in the manure; (4) that nearly half 
of the fertilizing ingredients excreted 
is found in the urine; (5) that both 
cotton seed and cotton seed meal 
may constitute a very important 
part of the grain feed of cattle with- 
out injury to their health; (6) that 
cotton seed and cotton seed meal, 
when fed to dairy cows in proper 
quantity and properly combined 
with other feeds, do not injure the 
quality of either milk or butter. 

With corn at 40 cents per bushel 
(about the average price in this 
State) a ton of cotton seed is worth 
$16.70 as a feed, for either beef cattle 
or dairy cattle. At present prices 
for fertilizers nitrogen costs about 
12 cents per pound and phosphoric 
acid and potash each 5 cents per 
pound. Allowing these prices for 
the same ingredients in manure, we 
have $9.09 asa fertilizing value of 
ths manure for each ton of seed fed, 
making for afarmer a total value 
per ton of $25.79. Farmers sell their 
seed for $4 to $6 per ton. Some of 
them sell for $2 per ton. 

In a similar way we find the feed- 
in value of a ton of cotton seed meal 
to be $28.56, and the manure to be 
worth $19.13 for every ton of meal 
consumed, makinga total value of 
$47.69 that a farmer might derive 
per ton by first feeding the meal to 
cattle and applying the manure to 
hisland. * * * 

The cotton crop for the South [in 
1897-98] was 11,200,000 bales and 5,- 
600,000 tons of seed, having a com- 
bined feeding and fertilizing value 
of $144,424,000. At®5 per ton the 
seed would have brought $28,000,- 
000. * * * The farmers of the 
cotton belt lost $116,424,000 [on this 
one crop]. 

The present disposition of the cot- 
ton seed crop secures to the farmer 
a very small part of its real value, 
and must of necessity give place toa 
practice that will secure to the farmer 
the maximum benefit which he may 
derive from this product. 

The time will come when the 
Southern farmer will realize that 
the fertilizing value in cotton seed 
must stay on the farm to maintain 
its fertility and productiveness. 

He will not always regard the mat- 
ter of hauling as of no consequence 
—as something which he can do 
without cost. If the best disposition 
of cotton seed is finally demonstrated 
to be to extract the oil for human 
food and other commercial purposes, 
and let the meal and hulls go back 
to the farms to serve both as feed 
and fertilizer, then most likely there 
will be a small oil mill at each gin- 
nery and oil and lint will be the only 
products of the cotton crop sent to 
the market. 

The Southern farmer, however, 
need not wait for oil mills. He may 
get the full value of his cotton seed 
by a judicious system of feeding, ac- 
companied by the most careful sav- 
ing and proper use of the manure. 


A great many breeders do not 
have a water run for the ducks, 
sometimes because the plants being 
located without water it is too much 
expense to make the change. Other 
things being equal, a water run con- 
duces to a higher fertility in eggs 
and a hardier race of birds.—G. H. 
Pollard, Bristol Co., Mass. 

The fertility of the soil is very 
much like one’s bank account: when 
the withdrawals are continuous and 
without any deposits, if becomes 
simply amatter of time when our 
checks will return to us dishonored. 
On the other hand, when the depos- 
its exceed the withdrawals, said 
bank account is continually growing 
larger.—G. H. Turner, Burgess, 








PEACH TREE BORER. 





A Description of Its Appearance—How to 
Prevent Its Ravages. 
Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 

One of its subscribers writes to 
The Progressive Farmer as follows: 

‘‘Will you please tell me what is 
the matter with my peach trees? 
They are dying, and upon examina- 
tion we find from one to two large 
white worms, 1 to 14% inches in’ 
length, at the roots of the trees, just 
beneath the surface of the soil. Is 
the above-described pest the cause of 
the trouble? If so, please give 
remedy.”’ 

The letter gives a good description 
of the work of the peach borer, 
(Sannina exitiosa), which we may do 
well to consider for a few moments, 
as it is the cause of much loss to 
peach growers. 

The adult of the borer is a moth, 
which, with wings spread, measures 
about an inch across. The female is 
steel blue in color, with a yellow 
band around the middle of the body, 
while the male is grayish in color, 
and lacks the yellow band. The 
moths fly during the day, and may 
be seen in the orchards during warm 
days, afternoons especially, in the 
summer. The hind wings are trans- 
parent in the female, and both pairs 
of wings are transparentin the male, 
thus giving the moths a close re- 
semblance to wasps. The female is 
considerably larger than the male. 

The eggs are laid on the bark near 
the surface of the ground, and when 
the worms hatch, they enter the 
bark at the surface, and feed be- 
tween the rough bark and the wood. 
The worms mature and transform to 
moths in the spring in this State, 
(according to growers who have been 
in this State longer than the writer). 
The full-grown caterpillar spins a 
cocoon of silk, that is covered with 
bits of chips of eaten bark, and this 
stage of its existence is passed at the 
base of the tree, usually surrounded 
by gum that has exuded from the 
tree as a result of its injuries. 

This is one of the few pests from 
which spraying gives no relief. The 
most common method of fighting the 
pest is to dig the worms out by hand 
with a knife in the spring. The dirt 
should be removed from the base of 
the trees in the fall, and the worm- 
ing should be done not later than the 
first of April, so as to get it done be- 
fore the worms leave the tree to 
transform. This point in the opera- 
tion is very important and must not 
be neglected. After worming a tree, 
sprinkle a handful of lime at the 
base of the tree, and replace the dirt, 
hilling it up a little around the base. 
This operation must be repeated 
each year, though after one or two 
years, the worms will not be so 
abundant as when the operation is 
done for the first time in an orchard. 
Though this requires considerable 
labor, the result more than pays, as 
is testified by the fact that the best 
growers find it to their advantage to 
follow this method year after year. 

Another good method of fighting 
the pest is by covering the trunk of 
the tree from below the surface toa 
height of about 15 inches above the 
ground, with a coating of tar. If 
this be done in connection with the 
worming and the use of the lime as 
already suggested, the injury from 
the borer will be reduced to a mini- 
mum. FRANKLIN SHERMAN, JR. 
Entomologist Dep’t of Agriculture, 

Raleigh, N. C. 
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INTENSIVE ORCHARD CULTIVATION. 





Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer, 

There is more need of intensive 
methods of orchard cultivation than 
ever, for if there is anything that 
modern experience teaches it is that 
fine fruit raised in abundance pays 
exceedingly well, while ordinary 
fruit either in small quantity or in 
abundance, hardly returns profit 
enough to represent. interest on the 
investment. A great many people 
go into orcharding with the idea 
that they know it all; but after they 
have tried it for afew years they 
drop it as unprofitable, or wisely 
learn that they knew next to noth- 
ing about the industry. 





There is located near me an orghard 


income. It occupies fifty acres of 
land that has been brought to the 
highest state of fertility through 
persistent work for ten years. Every 
acre of that land is capable of making 
any fruit tree or vine produce their 
best. Through careful selective 
methods the owner has obtained the 
trees and vines which he considers 
do the bestin his locality, and the 
fruit of which has a high market 
value. Every variety produces the 
finest fruits—grapes, peas, apples, 
peaches and small fruits. Every 
modern scientific method of culture, 
protection and stimulation of the 
plants and trees has been experi- 
mented with, and after careful tests 
those found satisfactory adopted. 

This orchard never fails to produce 
excellent fruit. So constantly does 
this happen year after year that the 
man’s reputation for the finest fruit 
shipments has extended to all mar- 
kets within a hundred miles. There 
are off seasons when the fruit is 
poorer than in other years, and when 
the crop is small; but during years 
when others cannot sell their fruits 
because of poor quality and glutted 
markets, this neighbor of mine has 
orders for his products at satisfac- 
tory prices. Indeed, the commission 
men seek him out and try to induce 
him to sell; but he has learned to 
value his products at their true 
worth, and no speculator can hope to 
come and buy him out unless the 
cash is handed over first. For five 
years now he has averaged from ten 
to twenty per cent. more for his 
fancy fruits than the average mar- 
ket price paid. 

His secret is nota difficult one. He 
has made intensive culture his aim 
in life, and he has developed his 
orchard to its utmost limit. In his 
early efforts he found his trees yield- 
ing poor fruit. Time and again he 
was deceived by the recommenda- 
tion of others in regard to varieties 
of vines and trees, and he had to cut 
out poor and inferior varieties. This 
severe method in time helped, for it 
enabled him to establish a fine 
orchard of trees and plants that he 
personally knew all about. It is the 
old story of man learning for him- 
self but persisting through failure 
and discouragement, always having 
faith in the future. He believed 
some day he would make the busi- 
ness pay. To-day he does, and he is 
such a master of the whole industry 
that he is sure of his income. 

S. W. CHAMBERS. 
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STRAWBERRY GROWING. 





Some Points From a Virginia Grower's Ex- 
perience. 


Mr. J. Clifton Wheat, of Winches- 
ter, Va., writes the Practical Farmer 
a readable letter which we reproduce 
herewith Says Mr. Wheat: 

Of the newer varieties of straw- 
berries I have tested the following 
on a light soil: Excelsior, an extra 
early berry of large size and fine 
quality; the best of the very early 
sorts which I have tested; plants 
vigorous. Brandywine, the best all 
round berry Ihave; mid season to 
late and lots of berries of the finest 
quality. A strong grower and plant 
maker. Clyde: mid season and of 
the largest type; perfect shape and 
color of extra quality and a strong 
grower. MHaverland: wonderfully 
productive; fruit large and color 
good, but a poor shipper; plant a 
good clean grower. Bismarck has 
not done well with me ; Aroma: very 
late and a good medium size berry. 
Howell: one of the best very large 
kerries. Plants clean and vigorous, 
and heavy bearers. Nick Ohmer: 
an all season berry of the largest 
size and finest quality ; plants strong 
and stocky. Wm. Belt: large berries 
of good color and a good sort ; plants 
clean and healthy. Were I limited 
to five varieties, I would select Ex- 
celsior, Brandywine, Clyde, Nick 
Ohmer and Howell, as they run 
from very early to extremely late, 
and are fine for the best fancy trade 
whether for a nearby market or for 
shipping. 

I much prefer the hill system of 
setting as while there may not be so 
many berries, they are larger, firmer, 
better colored and sell more readily 














[CONTINUED ON PAGE 8, 
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‘*THE LNDUSTRIAL AND KiDUCATION- 
aL INTERESTS OF OUR PEOPLE PARA- 
MOUNT TO ALL OTHER OONSIDERATIONS 
oF STaTE Po.iocy,’ is the motto of The 
Progressive Farmer, and upon this 
platform it shall rise or fall. Serving 
no master, ruled by no faction, cir- 
oumscribed by no selfish or narrow 
policy, its aim will be to foster and 
promote the best interests of the 
whole people of the State. It will be 
true to the instincts, traditions and 
history of the Anglo-Saxon race. On 
all matters relating specially to the 
great interests it represents, it will 
speak with no uncertain voice, but 
will fearlessiy the right defend and 
impartially the wrong condemn.’’— 
From Col. Polk’s Salutatory, Feb. 


10, 1886 
Editorial. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 

















In another column we have given 
an account of the great flood of last 
week. If the damage to Western 
North Carolina railroads exceeds 
$500,000, as is stated upon good au- 
thority, then the damage to farming 
interests must be millions. Nor did 
North Carolina escape without loss 
of life, us was first reported. In 
Mitchell county four lives were lost 
by drowning. 

Words of wisdom, we firmly believe, 
are these from the Morganton Her- 
arld, and we commend them to our 
Western Carolina readers: ‘The 
wholesale destruction of our timber 
is only a tub to the whale, and will 
leave us poorer in the end. There is 
nothing—worse than nothing in tan 
bark. Some time ago a farmer in 
the county, cut a magnificent shade 
tree worth $100 to his place, and got 
$6 for the bark.”’ 


Recently the public has been re- 
minded of the fact that of the eight 
members of the President’s cabinet, 
only one was born in the South, and 
the parents of that one, having just 
emigrated from New England, took 
him with them to the West while he 
was still a» mere youth. To us the 
fact seems significant and worthy of 
some thought. Without following 
the idea further, we commend it to 
the consideration of our readers. 


Wm. E. Curtis, the distinguished 
Washington correspondent of the 
Chicago Record, is a man of no mean 
ability, but what he doesn’t know 
about cotton growing would fill 
several libraries. For instance, he 
has recently reported: ‘Fifteen 
years ago planters were satisfied if 
they got thirty or thirty-five bales 
anacre. Last year the average for 
the whole United States was forty- 
four bales and the big crop of 1898 
yielded forty-eight bales to the 
acre.”’ 

The sensation of the hour as we go 
to press is over the joint resigna- 
tion of B. R. Tillman and Jno. R. 
McLaurin as Senators from South 
Carolina. Their resignation will go 
into effect Sept. 15th, and until that 
time they will canvas the State, 
Tillman representing the Bryan 
Democracy, and McLaurin represent. 
ing the gold standard, expansion ele 
ment of the party. A Democratic 
primary will then be held to choose 
their successors. McLaurin and 
Tillman are, of course, among the 
candidates to ‘succeed themselves. 
This action of theirs means that the 
Palmetto State will have this sum- 
mer one of the hottest political cam- 
paigns in its history, one that will 
arouse interest in all sections of the 
country. 

‘**Does a college education pay?’’ 
is a question that seems to be at- 
tracting unusual attention just at 
this time, its increased prominence 


“VOLUNTEER TEACHERS.” 


The call for volunteer teachers for 
our public schools seems to have 
been misunderstood by some people. 
We do not think that the originators 
of the plan expected responses from 
many of those who teach the regular 
terms of country schools for a few 
months each year and at the low 
rates usually paid. Most of these 
teachers are poor, and the people 
have no right to expect them to 
teach one or two months longer free 
of charge. The volunteer teachers, 
we think, should come from the 
ranks of those educated men and 
women who are not forced to teach 
country schools for a livelihood— 
‘‘well-to-do’’ college students and 
teachers or public-spirited towns- 
people, to whom a few weeks of 
country life would be helpful and 
who ought in return to help those 
with whom they come in contact. 

Is it too much to expect that five 
hundred such people will respond to 
the call for volunteer teachers? 


A strike of machinists in all parts 
of the country is now on, and will 
probably prove successful. 


ore 


THE EVILS OF OUR PRESENT FACTORY 
LABOR SYSTEM. 


Ever since the writer became editor 
of The Progressive Farmer, this 
paper has been demanding a law to 
prevent the employment of child 
labor in our factories and to prevent 
the over-working of factory hands. 
We hoped for such a law from the 
last General Assembly, but because 
that body failed to do its duty in 
this respect, we are none the less 
determined to continue our efforts 
until a humane labor law is placed 
upon: our statute books. Quite re 
cently came the significant state- 
ment from Superintendent Murphy, 
of the State Hospital, that the num. 
ber of cotton mill operatives who be- 
come insane is out of all proportion 
to the rest of the population. This 
is but one evidence of many of the 
wretched trutality of the system 
now in force in the South, fostered 
by a spirit of soulless commercial. 
ism. It is literally a case of the 
man vs. the dollar. Childhood is 
being robbed of its joys, young man- 
hood and womanhood enervated and 
wrecked, and age broken down by a 
yoke too heavy to be borne. Yet 
our law-makers touch not the bur- 
dens with one of their fingers, be- 
cause, forsooth, capital is timid, 
and a labor law might frighten our 
capitalistic benefactors. As the 
Farm and Ranch aptly says: 

‘“‘We would be delighted to see 
factories dot the Southwest from end 
to end, wherein honest labor could 
earn an honest recompense. . But we 
want no institution that depends for 
dividends upon the labor of physic. 
ally frail women and tender infancy. 
Factories that can’t live without 
such labor, the poorest puid of all 
labor, have no right to live at all, 
should promptly go into the hands 
of a receiver and have their affairs 
wound up. ‘There should bea law 
in every State prohibiting the 
employment of children of ten- 
der age in factories, and regulat. 
ing the hours and manner of labor 
of women. We would rather never 
see a spindle twirled in all the South 
than that the present prevailing sys- 
tem of labor adopted in Southern 
cotton mills should continue.’’ 

In the Georgia Legislature some 
months ago, Hon. Seaborn Wright, 
representing a district which con- 
tains many cotton mills, made an 
eloquent speech in behalf of the bill to 
prohibit child labor, which was then 
pending. In the course of this 
speech, Mr. Wright said: 

‘*fhe spirit animating the opposi- 
tion to this bill is the spirit of com- 
mercialism. [t knows no pity. It 
chills every generous thought and 
deadens every holy feeling. It 
measures all things, manhood, wo- 
manhood and childhood by the dol- 
lar. The hearts and brains, aye, the 





puny weight of childhood, are vaiu- 
able only as they are coined into 


being due probably to the fact that|money. You lay your httle children 


the commencement season is at 
hand ‘Two weeks ugo we published 
the stutement made by President 
Charles M. Schwab, of the steel 


trust, and lust week we guve the! 


comment by the New York Sun. | 
OD ay si Trt ibj Pei 

Nuble, of our  Stute Univer- 
sity, spoaks as follows: ‘Out of | 
every 10,000 men who do not go to 


college one rises or attains reputa- 
tion, while out of every 40 college 
men one man achieves success. This 
indicates that tue collegs man is 250 
times better off than the man who 


has not received a college eduoa-_ 


tion.’’ 


|at the feet of Eustern capital and 
| say : ‘All this will we give in ex- 
chunge for your dollars.’ 

| *] sift the standard of revolt to- 
day, und in the name of the South 
denounce the unholy traffic 


nF 
' 


Wou'i Lbs to so .¢ ge boll of 
cottun, WhOse white bosom opens to 
the hiss of Southern suns spun aud 
woven in the South, but this is a 
price | would not pay for it.’’ 

This is indeed one of the problems 
about which our people shoaid think 
seriously, and which should be con- 
sidered in the selection of members 
| of the Legisiature 
We iuss have a humane labor 
\law trom the Legislature of 1903. 

} 
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NORTH CAROLINA AND IMMIGRATION. 

Of all the States of the American 
Union, North Carolina has the small- 
est per cent. of foreign born inhabi- 
tants, the per centage being .007. In 
In New York 548 per cent of the 
population is of foreign birth, in 
Massachusetts 60.5, while in North 
Dakota 80 out of each 100 inhabitants 
are foreign born. The average for 
the United States is 14.77. 

Or to put it in different form: Go 
to New York and more than half of 
those you will meet were born in 
foreign countries. In Massachusetts, 
call upon 100 people and you will 
find only 40 of them native Ameri- 
cans. Or take 100 average Ameri- 
cans and you will find that 14 of 
them are of foreign birth. In North 
Carolina, however, if you pick out 
1,000 people and range them in rows 
of 100 each, you will find seven of 
the rows with but a single foreign 
born person and the 300 in the re- 
maining rows all native Americans. 
In no other State in the Union must 
you pass 100 people before finding a 
single person of foreign birth. 

These thoughts are suggested by 
the statement that North Carolina’s 
Commissioner of Immigration, Hon. 
Jno. W. Thompson, finding his work 
bringing forth no fruit, has resigned 
and will engage in other business 
hereafter. 

North Carolina is, and seems 
destinied to remain, the most thor- 
oughly American of all the States. 

KANSAS PROSPERITY. 

That homely and hoary maxim, 
“Kvery dog must have his day,”’ 
seems to be as true of communities 
as of individuals. 
Kansas, for example. A few years 
ago the inhabitants of the Sunflower 
State were a poverty-stricken, mort- 
gage-bearing people, of whose dis- 
tress the whole country heard. Now 
no State is more prosperous. The 
grain crops for years have been 
phenomenally large, and the only 
calamity howling now heard comes 
in the shape of a cry for more hands 
to harvest their great wheat crop. 
This is to them an important prob- 
lem, as it is said that ‘‘at least 20,000 
additional men are needed to help 
save the one hundred million bushels 
of wheat now maturing in the 
State.” 
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WHAT IS THE REMEDY? 


While we are urging the import- 
ance of longer terms, it should not 
be forgotten that a large number of 
North Carolina children of school 
age do not attend even the short 
terms we now have. We are re- 
minded of this just now by an inter- 
esting address delivered last week by 
Mr. John Wilber Jenkins, editor of 
the Raleigh Times, in the course of 
which he asked: ‘*Why should not 
there be an association in every com- 
munity toinduce attendance on the 
schools, public and private?’ This 
idea the Smithfield Herald heartily 
approves, saying: 

“If only a few people in every 
community would band them- 
selves together for the purpose of 
looking after those children who do 
not attend regularly they would do 
their community, their children and 
the cause of education a vast amount 
of good.’’ 

This problem is indeed of no less 
importance than that of securing 
adequate legislative appropriations. 
A nine-months’ term will benefit the 
non attending child no more than 
will the three-months’ term. Let 
those who have ideas bring them 
forward 
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A BEAUTIFUL TRIBUTE. 


In our opinion, no higher tribute 
haus been paid President McKinley 
than that contained in the paragraph 
which we print below. Laying aside 
our political feelings, and viewing 
the man, not as a partisan, but as the 
President of all the people, all good 
citizens should be glad that our 


ally such a man as Mrs. McKinley 
described in conversation at New 





Orleans a few days ago: 


*Do you know Mujor McKinley?’ | 


| she usked. “Ah, no one can know 
| him, becuuse to appreciate him one 
}must know hunasIdo. And I am 
pes s kop. Bow be gar Molla 
jey as the President. IL aim speakidg 
of him as my husband. If any one 
could know what it 1s to have u wite 
sick, complaining, always an invalid 
for twenty-five years, seldoma day 
| Well—yet never a word of unkind 
ness haus ever passed his lips; he is 
just the same tender, thoughtful, 
, kind gentleman I knew when first he 
'came and sought my hand."’ 


Take the case of | 


country’s chief executive is person- | 


PROGRESSIVE FARMING. 


After telling of rural free delivery, 
electric railroads and 800 telephones 
among the farmers of his county, a 
writer in the Ohio Farmer well says: 

‘‘Now what does this all mean to 
us of Geauga county? This and 
more: Weare in closer touch with 
the whole world. We can do busi- 
ness right at home, anywhere in the 
county, with any business firm in 
Cleveland by wire. Can in two 
hours time go ourselves, or have the 
product of our dairies placed before 
the consumers of the largest city of 
the State, and seventh in the United 
States. It means a better price for 
our land and all we sell, and while 
we rest and sleep in our quiet homes 
the events of the world are flashed 
over mountains and under sea, the 
printing presses are put in motion 
and the morning carrier brings to our 
door the morning edition still damp 
with the city printer’sink and we 
know it all. Above all, it means 
more intelligence, a higher apprecia- 
| tion of independent life on the farm, 
| better citizenship and a greater love 
| for our country.”’ 
| Not in its fullest extent just yet 
|is this for us, but a very long step 
| in this direction might be made 
'throughout the South within the 
| next few months. With rural free de 
|livery, longer public schools, public 
|school libraries, farm telephones, 
etc., farming would become indeed 
one of the most delightful and profi- 
table of all occupations. In this con- 
nection we invite attention to the 
article, ‘‘Actual Rural Indepen- 
dence,’’ published elsewhere in this 
issue. This, it seems to us, is Car- 
rying ‘‘fancy farming’’ a trifle too 
far, perhaps, but much the larger 
| part of itis thoroughly practicable 
and will become common within a 
very few years. 

Quite rapidly is agriculture com- 
ing abreast of the most progressive 
and scientific vocations. 


Unrevised census’ returns of 
England and Wales show the pop- 
ulation to be 32,526,716, an increase 
of 3,533,191. All the purely agricul- 
tural counties show a decrease in 
population. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


In the June Scribner’s Senator 
Hoar, from his lcng experience in 
public life, writes a paper on ‘‘Ora- 
tory,’’ giving his ideas on what con- 
stitutes a great orator. In an arti- 
cle by Walter A. Wyckoff we huve 
a happy episode in his career asa 
workingman, telling of the life of a 
section-hand on the Union Pacific 
Railroad. He gives a vivid account 
of the many qualities of the men he 
labored with. All of Mr. Wyckoff's 
experiences lead him to be an opti- 
mist in regard to the American la- 
borer. 

Mrs. Sara Beaumont Kennedy’s 
novel, ‘‘Joscelyn Cheshire,’’ which 
has been running in Everybody’s 
Magazine, has now appeared in book 
form. The story is one of absorbing 
interest, and should be specially at- 
tractive to Tar Heels, as the scene is 
laid in North Carolina, historic old 
Hillsboro being the town most often 
mentioned. Mrs. Kennedy is herself 
a native of North Carolina. Some 
months ago she wrote two or three 
excellent stories of Edenton colonial 
life. And, by the way, the Edenton 
of a century and a half ago could 
furnish much material for the enter- 
prising novelist. 

“Some Remarkable Instances of 
Double Personality’’ is the title of 
an article in the May Ladies Home 
Journal. The incidents are doubt- 
less reported correctly, but in this 
day of hypnotic, spiritualistic and 
mind-reading superstitions, why 
should a high-class journal seek out 
and herald abroad curious incidents 
calculated to foster this already too 
prevalent spirit? Nothing better 
could be expected of trashy journals, 
but we have a right to expect better 








| things of the Ladies’ Home Journal. | 


The Thinkers. 


SHORT-SIGHTED NEWSPAPER POLICY. 





‘Talk up your town ;’’ ‘‘Work for 
your town ;’’ “Our chief aim is the 
upbuilding of the town of “He 
‘‘We are for our town first, last and 
all the time.’’ These are quotations 
from four different Texas papers, 
quoted with approval by a great 
Texas daily. We could fill a column 
with similiar sentiments from simi- 
lar sources. These papers seem to 
have forgotten that anything exists 
beyond the limits of the towns; 
that it is the country that makes 
the towns; that but for the country 
and the country people the towns 
would be depopulated by poverty 
and starvation ; that the towns and 
town people can only grow in wealth 
and influence as the country and peo- 
ple. Then would it not be well for 
these ‘‘moulders of public opinion”’ 
to look a little to their base of sup- 
plies? By way of contrast with the 
above quoted sentiments, we quote 
from the Paris News: ‘‘The people 
of Paris and Lamar county should 
get to gether and devise some plan 
that will give this county better 
roads.’’ Here is an editor who is also 
“for the best interests of his town,”’ 
but he knows that these interests 
come over the public roads from 
:omewhere beyond, and he wants 
better facilities for communication 
with the people who live there, and 
who are as necessary to the upbuild- 
ing of Paris and her own people. It 
is a short-sighted policy that limits 
the range of vision to town bounda- 
ries and fails to recognize the fact 
that if the surrounding country pros- 
pers the towns will take care of 
themselves.—Texas Farm and Ranch. 
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‘‘What place has it (oratory) in an 
agricultural college?’’ Oratory is the 
art of effective speaking in public. 
One of the things specially lacking 
among farmers is the power to speak 
effectively in public. If more farm- 
ers had that power more farmers 
would be good, effective members of 
our legislatures and of congress. 
More honest farmers with their high 
moral ideas, and less political trick- 
sters would ‘‘adorn our politics’ and 
our public offices. 

To put it tersely it seems to me 
that in every agricultural college the 
student should be required to take 
“agricultural studies’’ and permitted 
to take any of the other studies that 
are usually considered as elevating 
to mankind. And to that end the 
agricultural college should afford a 
broad and varied course of study. 
It should be broadening, not narrow- 
ing.—B. M. Vaughan, Grand Rapids, 
Wis. 
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WORK FOR GOOD ROADS. 


‘‘The way to build good roads is 
to build them,’’ remarks the Chicago 
Inter-Ocean. Let’s apply the re- 
mark to Forsyth’s roads. Much 
work has been done on our roads 
and many of them have been greatly 
improved and much of this improve- 
ment, we take it, will be done away 
with by the rains and snows of the 
winter and will have to be done 
again, making much of the work of 
a temporary nature, costing more in 
the end than if done with a view to 
permanency at once. Permanent 
good roads is what is needed and we 
hope this idea will be developed as 
rapidly as possible in this county 
and in the State.— Winston Sentinel. 
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THE PITY AND THE FOLLY OF IT. 


On February 23 the editor had the 
pleasure of addressing the people of 
the Alamance community at the 
cloae of their public school, speaking 
in the church belonging to thePresby- 
teriun congregation served by David 
Caldwell for sixty years and by Eli 
Caruthers for forty years. This is 
one of the best rural communities in 
the State. Largely of Scotch extrac- 
tion, the people have ever been a 
sturdy, industrious, God-fearing 
people. One seldom sees so many 
strong, intelligent faces in any as- 


The Farmer Co., Philadelphia, has | sembluge of the same size .s might 


| just published a new book on guar-| be seen among ebildren and older 


| dening, entitled, ‘The Garden Book | people in this. 
for Practical Farmers,’’ written by | tional advantages 
nearly | 
thirty years been preaching and prac. | 


Mr. T, Greiner, who for 
ticing the gospel of good gardening 
with murked snecess 
rt H a mil Cubtact Yanan , 

loves his work and follows it in all 


detail with indetutiguble putience, 


Thirty vears 


With proper educa- 
such a people 
become a great power for good in the 
State. But this occusion was the 


| Closing of an elementary school of 


means much wheu it comes to teach | 


ing others 


in the *‘Garden Book’? | 


the author epitomizes that thirty | 


| years’ Work Ina most eniertuming 
und instructive manner. The man 
| who has a garden, large or Small, 


| and the man who intends to have one, the south is only « half mile, on the | 
and | north a mile, 


wilt be equally interested 
profited by a study of its pages. 


fourteen weeks, all 


the opportunity 
fu. elu ¢ 


107k Tae UA @B.. giis .f 
the commuuity will have until next | 
December. 

The school district is whatis known 
asa “corner district,’’ made up of 
small portious from the corners ot 
two or mvure townships. From the 
school house to the district line on | 


: on the west three- | 
fourths of a mile, on the east a mile 





|recounting here. It would be #4 


| sentment, the spirit of aversion, 


———— 
and a fourth. There aro wines 
houses on every side within 
than three miles. The district } * 
104 children of school age and v9 
ceives $160 from the schoo] fang, 
The total enrollment in the schoo} 
was 89, the average attendance ig 
tween 75and 80. Two teachers Were 
employed at a salary of $45 a month 
for the two. Within easy reach of 
this school are at least 350 Children 
of school age, among them about 100 
intelligent boys and girls between 
sixteen and twenty-one. If these 
had been placed all in one district 
and a good school of five months pro. 
vided, not less than 275 would have 
attended daily for the entire time. 

The folly is in the use of vulgar 
fractions of high degree in makin 
school districts; the pity and the 
crime in robbing children, young 
men and young women of their most 
sacred rights, and to nobody’s profit. 
—North Carolina Journal of Educa- 
tion. 
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DOGS TAXED TO EXEMPT RAILROADs, 


Governor La Follette, of Wiscon. 
sin, is having the same kind of an 
experience with his Legislature that 
Governor Pingree had with that of 
Michigan when trying to secure the 
fulfillment of platform pledges to 
equalize taxation. The platforms of 
both parties in Wisconsin at the last 
election demanded that the property 
of corporations should be taxed at 
the same rate as the property of in. 
dividuals. The State Tax Commis. 
sion, appointed by the Legislature of 
1899 upon the demand of the friends 
of the railroads, reporteg that the 
railroads were not taxed much more 
than half as heavily as were farms 
and homes and business places 
throughout the State. In spite of 
platform pledges and the Commis. 
sion’s report, however, every effort 
to secure a higher tax upon railroad 
property has failed. Even the 
bill raising the tax upon gross re- 
ceipts from four to five per cent., 
which would still leave the railroads 
more lightly taxed than the general 
public, was defeated in the Senate 
after it had passed the Assembly. 
In order to supply needed revenuos, 
the Legislature passed instead an act 
taxing all the dogs in the State from 
one to three dollarseach. Governor 
La Follettee has vetoed this bill in 
a message which must commend it- 
self to the people of the State. ‘‘The 
tax imposed,’’ he says, ‘‘may not be 
estimated by the Legislature a serious 
burden in itself, but it would add to 
burdens borne by the great majority 
of the people, which are already out 
of all proportions to those borne by 
others whose influence would seem 
tobe more potent in shaping legis- 
lation.’’ After reviewing the Legis- 
lature’s rejection of the bills to pre- 
vent this unjust taxation of small 
property-owners by the just taxation 
of corporations, he concludes as fol- 
lows: ‘I am unwilling to present to 
the people of this State, in lieu of 
legislation to equalize taxation, 4 
scheme which may be described as 
an act to relieve the farmer or city 
home-owner of a small measure of 
increased tax upon his realty by im- 
posing a license fee upon his dog.” 
Itis worthy of note that the same 
forces in the Wisconsin Legislature 
secured the defeat of the bill to 
equalize taxation which secured the 
defeat of the bill to establish direct 
primaries. The machines and the 
monopolies which wish to purchase 


legislative favor work hand in hand, 
so that the struggle against machine 
rule and that against monopoly rule 
are really but two parts of the same 
great conflict—New York Outlook. 


Mr. Harnsworth, editor and pro- 
prietor of the London Daily Mail, 
seeing the svndic.ting tendency of 
the times, has an article in the Janu- 
ary No:th American Review, on the 
syndicated newspaper. He argues 
that the 20th century will witness 
great newspaper combinations like 
tho Standard Oil Company, and that 
these combinations will control the 
news, and issue simultaneous edi- 
tions all over the country. Thus we 
would have a newspaper trust. The 
methods of bringing about this com- 
bination, would be, he says, the same 
as those employed by the ordinary 
trust. What these methods are is 
every day history, which needs 10 


ner 
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'straggle of free speech aguinst the 
'smothering and crushing inflaence 


of an overpowering combination. 


| May we not live to see the day !—N. 


C. Baptist. . 
~~ + 
The spirit of the world encloses 
four kinds of spirits diametrically 


opposed to charity—the spirit of = 


spirit of jealousy, and the spirit of 
indifference.—Bossuet. 
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msof Interest Gleaned From our Corres- 
pondents and Exchanges in all 
Parts of the State. 

Mr. 8. H. Loftin, banker, of Kin- 
ston, made an assignmont last week. 
Liabilities, $100,000. 

a school census of the rural dis- 
tricts in Wake county shows that 
920 white and 394 colored children 
petween the ages of 12 and 21 cannot 
read and write. 

The military company at Oxford 
was called out Friday night to pre- 
vent the lynching of Andrew Wilson, 
who is now in jail there for the mur- 
der of William Cawthorn. 

Mr. Jos. F. Watson, Secretary of 
the Baptist Young People’s Union, 
died in Charlotte last week. A prom- 
jsing young man of high character, 
he was highly esteemed by all that 
knew him. 

Congressman Blackburn has ap- 
pointed Walter 8. Sturgill, son of ex- 
Sheriff, Sturgill, of Ashe county, a 
cadet at West Point. The young 
man is now a student in the A. and 
M. College at Raleigh. 

The salaries of postmasters in the 
cities of North Carolina will be in- 
creased from July 1st next: Ashe- 
ville from $2,800 to $2,900 ; Elizabeth 
City from $1,800 to $1,900 ; Goldsboro 
from $2,200 to $2,300 ; Biltmore from 
$1,100 to $1,300 ; Gastonia from $1,600 
to $1,700; Graham from $1,000 to 
$1,100. 

Newton Enterprise: Wheat is in 
full head and will be ripe on schedule 
time about the 10th of June. We 
hear some reports of good crops, but 
as a rule it will fall about 25 per 
cent. below last year’s crop. The 
damage by fly and late breaking of 
land are responsible for the falling 
off in condition of the crop. 

Col. Olds: Three negroes with 
smallpox have been found in Oberlin 
village, which is almost a suburb of 
Raleigh. All have been taken to 
the pest house. A white man in 
West Raleigh who has the disease is 
under close quarantine, his house 
guarded and his store closed. There 
are a dozen or more cases in the 
pest house. 
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Raleigh Times: Prof. W. L. 
Poteut, of Weke Forest College, gen- 
erally regarded as the ablest biolo- 
gist inthe State, has just published a 
book, ‘The Laboratory and the 
Pulpit,’ that is attracting consider- 
able attention. It reconciles science 
with Christianity, showing that 
there is only harmony between the 
Bible and theresuits of scientific re- 
search. 

Lenoir Topic: ‘here is a man on 
the grand jury at the present term 
of courf who was on Caldwell coun- 
ty’s first grand jury. Of the original 
eighteen only the one is left to tell 
of the first court in the county. 
This has been nearly 60 years ago and 
the court house then wasa log build- 
ing neur Powelltown. Qaite a change 
has occurred since then but ‘Squire 
A. J. Corpening has seen both the 
old and the new. 


It should not be forgotten that in 
Monday's election it was the negro 
preachers that saved the dry ticket. 
They worked dey and night, like 
beavers with their flock and the ma- 
jority of them voted against the 
Saloon. Itisa hopeful sign for the 
hegroes when they divide on any 
issue—hopefulfor the country when 
they vote in favor of temperance. 
The Herald congratulates them.— 
Morganton Herald. 

A recent visit to Red Springs was 
& revelation to this writer We do 
hot know a town of its size with 
More elegant residences or more 
cultivated people. The Seminary is 
worth a half dozen cotton mills. A 
Movement is on foot to build an im- 
mense auditorium for holding sum 
mer meetings of various kinds) The 


Prime object in view, however, is to | 


Secure the Chautauqua, which they 
hope to do this year.—Churity and 
Children. 

Charlotte dispatch, 20th: The 
labor unions of this city, numbering 
fen, held a big parade and labor 
demonstration here to-day. In the 
line of march were six hundred men 
4nd one hundred young women and 
girls. Shortaddresses were delivered 
by Mayor P. M. Brown and others 
The picnic dinner at 
‘prings was broken up by a non union 
man who made himself very obnox- 
tous, finally pinning union badges on 
Several questionable person present. 
This provoked fistenffs whereupon 
the union men dispersed without 


dinner in order to prevent further 
disturbance, 


Near Hunting Creek, Wilkes coun- 
ty, a few days ago, the body of P. C. 
Johnson was found hanging to the 
rafters a of tenement house. He had 
been for years one of the most promi- 
nent and upright citizens of the com- 
munity, and no cause for the rash 
deed is known. In the same neigh 
borhood a minister, Rev. J. C. 
Moore, committed suicide a year ago, 
and James Marlowe was murdered a 
few months later. In February 
William Sparks was found dead in 
his wagon near the same place.—Ex. 

Chadbourn Messenger: Ten years 
ago the people of tis section little 
dreamed that they were living in one 
of the finest trucking sections of the 
United States. This has been dem- 
onstrated and the same number of 
years in the future will bring about 
many other things that we are not 
thinking of. While hundreds of 
acres of virgin forest and old fields, 
grown up in short leaf pines, have 
been converted into magnificent 
truck farms, the industry is only in 
its infancy. Time will tell the won- 
derful story. 


Raleigh Cor. Charlotte Observer: 
Commissioner of Agriculture Patter 
son is greatly pleased by the news 
given by a cattle quarantine inspec- 
tor from Cherokee and Macon coun- 
ties, saying those counties had been 
cleared of cattle ticks. Mr. Patter- 
Son says that with proper effort and 
determination by the cattlemen, 
ticks can be entirely exterminated in 
all the piedmont section and in all 
the central and eastern counties in 
which the stock law is in force. The 
elimination of ticks means a vast 
deal for the cattle industry in North 
Carolina. 


Chatham Record: After this 
month fewer merchants than hereto- 
fore will sell pistols and other deadly 
weapons. The revenue bill enacted 
by the late legislature, after the 31st 
day of this month, levies an annual 
license tax of ten dollars on every 
merchant, storekeeper or dealer 
‘who shall keep in stock, sell or 
offer tor sale, any pistol, bowie- 
knife, dirk, dagger, sling shot, loaded 
cane, or brass, iron or metallic 
knuckles.’’ All good citizens will no 
doubt appove this tax, and it is 
hoped that it may diminish the sale 
of these weapons, which are not 
often used for any good purpose. 


A Greensboro subscriber to the 
Raleigh News and Observer thus 
describes in a nutshell the advant- 
ages of a dispensary over the open 
saloon: ‘In .answer to your query 





Belmont | 


whether the open saloons will pay as 
|much to the county and city of 


|Greensboro as the dispensary did: | 


| : ae 
| The county is now receiving at the 


| rate of $600 per annum in place of 
| $2,500; a loss of $1,900 or over, or 
$100 to each township, their being 
eighteen townships. The city is now 
receiving from license $6,009 instead 
of $8,000, a total money loss to the 
county and city of $3,900, but is re- 
ceiving two fold more in drunk- 
enness.”’ 


Monroe Enquirer: Fora _ prohibi- 
tion law that is meant to prohibit 
and that is sfficiently iron-clad in its 
sweeping provisions to reform the 
most confirmed drunkard, we com 
mend the Price’s Mill community. 
The new speciul schoo! law ineorpor- 
ating that school district makes it 
unlawful to even have intoxicants in 
one’s possession within five miles of 
the boundary line of said district. 
You are to neither buy, sell, give 
away, drink or possess, and any one 
guilty of either in te prescribed 
territory will be subject toa fine of 


years, and in the discretion of the 
court both penuities may be im- 
posed. 

Cleveland Star: The number of 
suicides in North Carolina during 
the past week was really alarming ; 
never before huve s0 many been re- 
corded in one week. It wus stuted 
that ill health was the cuuse of one 
or two, and the causes of all the 


others were unknown. In at least 
two instances the suicides were 
'prominent church members and 


well to do farmers, and this adds to 
the mystery of the occurrence. Why 
will a man take his own life? There 
are many answers, butsome authori- 
ties reason that no sane man will 
commit suicide—that when an ap- 
parently sane man does take his own 
life, it ia always in a fit of temporary 
insanity, and there are many things 
that may operate to rob aman of his 
power of reasoning at least tempor 
‘arily. However, this is a state of 
affairs sad to contemplate and hard 
to understand. 





not less than $10 nor more than $500 | 
or to imprisonment oi not less than 
three months nor more than two! q. 


Rev. J B. Hurley, agent of the 
Methodist Orphanage has an appeal 
in the Raleigh Christian Advocate, 
calling for help for the main building 
of the Orphanage. Hewrites: Dur- 
ing the month of April we have 
raised in cash and good subscriptions 
over $1,400. Of this amount Louis- 
burg gave $314.50; Beaufort, $282; 
Elizabeth City, $361.35, and Grace 
Church, Wilmington, over $400/ The 
people are greatly interested in the 
Orphanage. They love it, and are 
liberal toward it. We are going to 
have a great institution, that will be 
the pride of Methodism and an honor 
to the State. Weare laboring hard 
to secure enough to begin our main 
or administration building, for din- 
ing, school and chapel purposes. The 
building will cost $25,000. Of this 
amount we have in prospect ten or 
twelve thousand. 


The Supreme court on Tuesday 
handed down an opinion in the case 
of R. E. Pipkin, Goldsboro, vs. 
Wilmington and Weldon Railroad, 
which will be of great interest to 
truckers. In July, 1899, Mr. Piphin 
shipped several carloads of water- 
melons to New York. They were 
delayed about one week and when 
they reached New York were prac- 
tically unusable. The delay occurred 
on the Pennsylvania Railroad. Mr. 
| Pipkin brought action against the 
Wilmington and Weldon Railroad to 
recover damages, alleging that the 
Wilmington and Weldon Railroad 
was a partner with the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, and that there was no 
reasonable excuse for the delay in 
shipment. He was represented by 
Messrs. I. F. Dortch and Allen and 
Dortch ; and the railroad was repre- 
sented by Aycock and Daniels. He 
recovered judgment in the Superior 
court for the value of the melons, 
and the Supreme court has affirmed 
this judgment. The case does not 
decide that in all cases where there 
is delay the railroad company is 
liable, but that where the delay is 
unreasonable, or where it could have 
been avoided by reasonable diligence 
on the part of the railroad, or where 
the causes for the delay could have 
been foreseen and provided against, 
the railroad is liable. This is the 
first case of this kind in the State. 
In this connection it may be said 
shippers this season are getting a less 
price for their shipment, due more 
to the fact that schedule time is not 
made than that arrivals in Northern 
markets are late and the product 
reaches destination when the market 
is practically over.—Ex. 
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THE WEALTH OF POVERTY. 


General News. 


FLOODS IN TENNESSEE. 








Destruction to Property Has 
Great. 

KNOXVILLE, May 24.—On account 
of the ruin and devastation through- 
out the storm region, reports are 
late coming in. From advices re- 
ceived, however, it is not thought 
that earlier- reports were exagger- 
ated. 

The heavy rainfall has resulted in 
flood conditions at many places and 
the property loss is heavy in many 
Southern States. Many lives were 
also lost, although details are lack- 
ing, owing to the general tie-up of 
railway lines and the impossibility 
of reaching the backwoods section 
of the States that sufferéd from the 
storm. Authenticated reports from 
the northeastern part of the State 
show that thirteen lives were lost. . 

Floods pouring into the Tennes- | 
see river from the swollen streams 
of upper east Tennessee caused the 
former to reach a stage to-day thirty- 
three feet above low-water mark 
This is the highest stage in twenty- 
six years. 

Having received notice thirty-six 
hours beforehand, the river men 
were able to protect themselves from 
serious loss. Many industries along 
the river front will suffer, however, 
and all lowlands are submerged. The 
less is heavy. 

The financial loss was the heaviest 
at Elizabethtown, where nearly a 
hundred homes were destroyed, 
causing loss estimated to aggregate 
$250,000. At Watauga the damage is 
estimated at $150,000. 
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ALBANY STREET CAR STRIKE. 


Been Very 


The great Albany street railway 
strike, lasting twelve days, requiring 
the presence of three thousand mem- 
bers of the National Guard in the 
city, costing the lives of two promi- 
nent merchants and entailing an ex- 
pense to to the county of Albany of 
over $39,000, is amicably settled, 
and if the agreements are kept, 
there will be trouble for three years 
at least. 


co 


QUIET ELECTION. 





Democrats Will Control the Virginia Con- 
vention. 

RIcHMOND, Va., May 23.—The con- 
stitutional convention election in Vir- 
gia today was quiet. In three- 
tourths oi the counties there were no 
contests and the Democrats had 
smooth sailing. Only about one-third 
of the usual vote was polled, except 
where there were local elections for 








Current Literature, of New York, 
some months ago published the fol 
lowing item, which may interest 
some North Carolinians : 

In the centre of Georgie Vander- 
bilt’s beautiful estate of nine thou 
sand acres of land near Asheville, 
there is a little plot owned by an old 
negro, which no money can buy. 
Within sight of the palatial house, 
the old man sits by his door, con- 
tentedly smoking his corncob pipe, 
unmoved by entreaty or offers of 
fabulous sums for his log cabin. He 
invariably makes the same reply. 
‘“‘Now, look here, sah, all my life 1’se 
been bothered with bad neighbors. 
Dey comes home drunk and dey 
smashes me fence, and dey steals me 
bacon. 
he treats me square. He leaves me 
bacon alone, and he don't abducklate 
no chickens. Now I’se got «a good 
neighbor, L'se going to stick to him !”’ 


AN INCOME FROM A THICK SKULL. 











‘‘Anold negro living in Chapel Hill, 
C, boasts that 1n his youth he 
used to earn not a little money by 
permitting the students at the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, in that 
town, to break boards on his thick 
skull. Among the students who so 
amused themselves were James K. 
Polk, in later days President ot the 
| United States, and William R. King, 
who was Vice President in the ad 
| ministration of President Pierce.’’ 
The above clipping from the Balti- 





| more News will call to the minds of | 


|the University boys old Ben Booth 
at Chapel Hill, who for years past 
has gathered many a nickel, as men- 
tioned above, from the University 
boys who found fun ia breaking 
boards over his thick skull, in seeing 
him reeling under the hard blows in- 
flicted upon his still harder head by 
their fists or in watching him run 


box. Ben is somewhat of a mimic, 
too, and his imitations of the fox 
Chure and crowing Clanticieers huve 
coined him not a little money.— 
Shelby Star. 








Now, Colonel George, here, | 


his head through the sides of a goods | 


county officers. Out of one hun 
| dred delegates to be chosen the Dem- 
‘crats elected between 85 and 90. 
| The negro vote was quite large in 
' the counties where any interest was 
| taken in the result, but in a number 
of counties they refrained altogether 
from voting. 

The fight now on for the Demo- 
cratic nomination for Governor is 
|exciting much feeling. Attorney- 
General Montague forged ahead of 
Congressman Swanson again to day, 
und the fight is exceedingly close. 
There is much personal bitterness. 
Two fights took place in Richmond 
to-day over the contest 
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| STATISTICS OF THE SOUTHERN METH- 
ODIST CHURCH. 


| 
| The statistics 





ot the Methodist 
| Episcopal Church, for last year have 
| just been published. ‘There are 47 
| conferences and missions ; 6,227 trav- 
|eling preachers, of whom 5,521 are 
effective, 121 supernumerary, and 
| 585 superannuated. Of the 12 bishops, 
|10 are effective and one supernu- 
|merary. During the last year there 
were 421 ordinations and 226 men 
were admitted on trial. There are 
ulso 5,151 local preachers. The total 
membership of the church is 1,870,- 
520, while the total of preachers and 
members is 1,481,898, which is un in 
crease for the yeur of 5,641; 25,661 
infants and 46,817 adults were ba» 
tized. The value of the 14,572 
houses of worship is placed at $23,- 
012,400, on which there is un indebt 
eduess of $631,055. The contributions 
of the church during the year to 
various benevolent Causes were as 
follows : Conterence claimants, $152,- 
743; missions, $400,850; church ex 
tension, $71,126; American Bible So 
ciety, $9,231. For ministerial sup- 
port the following amounts were 
paid: To the presiding elders, of 
|whom there are 266, $2,399,965; 
 piaisaiens $42,260. There are under 
| the control of the church 147 schvols 
jand colleges, which report 1,126 
| teachers, 16,205 pupils, endowment 
Lupus io the amvuunt of $2,590,510, 
and a. property value of $5,698,950.— 
Raleigh Christian Advocate. 
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TO REMODEL HER CONSTITUTION. 





The Alabama Convention Elects Hon. Jno. B. 
Knox President—His Views. 

MONTGOMERY, ALA., May 22.—The 
Constitutional Convention to-day 
elected the Hon. John B. Knox, of 
Anniston, President. Accepting 
the honor, Mr. Knox said the white 
men of the North would not submit 
to negro rule any more than would 
those of the South. Negro domina- 
tion, if brought home, he said, 
would provoke internal opposition in 
both sections. 

“This is our problem,’’ said 
Mr. Knox, ‘‘and Alabamians should 
be left to deal with it with our 
own sense of responsibility and rec 
ognized relations in the conduct of 
Government. We do not hear of any 
threatened or real interference with 
any Northern State in efforts to pro- 
vide for purity of government, and 
there should he none withus. It 


| has not been so much the elevation 


of the black man as it has been the 
humiliation of the white that has 
characterized this conduct of the 
past, but much of it has been nulli 

fied by the statesmanlike and wise, 
conservative course of the present 
chief executive of the United States 
who is the President of the whole 
country and not merely of one sec- 
tion. 

“We may differ with him politi- 
cally,’’ said Mr. Knox, ‘“‘but we must 
confess that by his policy he has 
been enabled to bring about a re- 
united country. 

“The Southern man understands 
the negro and the negro understands 
us, and the only conflict that has 
arisen or that is likely to arise has 
been brought about by unwise and 
unwarranted interference from the 
pretended friends of the North. But 
we must do what we propose to do, 
not by force or fraud, but with 
firmness and fairness to all so frame 
the law that the purity and sanctity 
of the ballot shall be preserved in 
every section of the State.”’ 

He objected to the Mississippi plan 
as a perpetuation of the evil sought 
to be averted. He reviewed some 
of the provisions of Mississippi, 
South Carolina and North Carolina 
acts, all of which provide a system 
of registration and payment of poll 
tax. 


Hon. John Tanner, former gov- 
ernor of Illinois, died suddenly last 
week. His death was entirely un- 
expected. 
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OHIO’S ANTI-LYNCHING LAW SUSTAINED. 


Nrw York, May 25.—The Outlook 
to-day, speaking of a recent Ohio 
court decision, says: 

The Supreme Court of Ohio last 
week handed down a decision sus- 
taining the constitutionality of the 
statute of 1896 making counties re- 
sponsible for injuries to person as 
welt as property committed by mobs. 
The act was directed against lynch- 
ing; anu when, a year later, a negro 
at Urbana was lynched for assault- 
ing the wife of the postmaster, his 
heirs brought suit against the 
county tor the damage authorized 
by the statute. The decision of the 
Supreme Court iast week, confirm- 
ing that of the lower court, gives 
the statute inmmediute and complete 
effect—awarding the heirs $5,000 and 
costs. The decision is of national 
importance, since the establish- 
ment ot community responsiblity 
fur mob violence offers the only 
effective preventive of such violence. 
It is founded also in ju:tise, for mobs 
are able to overthrow the uuthority 
of the law oniy when their members 
have some meusure of support from 
tue Community at lurge. To make 
the community responsibie for the 
discharge of its duty to preserve the 
supremacy of law enlists the inter- 
ests of every tuxpayer on the side ot 
law and order, and forces public 
officials to exhaust all their powers 
to put down disorder. A law similar 
to that in Ohio hus been enacted in 
South Carviinu, but somehow hus 
failed of effectiveness. 


(iovernor Chus. H. Allen, of Porto 
Rico, has presented to the President, 
through the State Dapartment, his 
first annual report. The , Governor 
expresses the opinion that a scheme 
of colonial administration, such as 
is followed in the French, Danish 
and English West Indies, might be 
safely instituted, with the variations 
dependent upon the future policy ot 
the home government. The Gov- 
ernor r fers to the many sugges 
tions offered that the form of ter- 
ritorial government adopted in the 
United States be applied in Porto 
Rico, but points out that a standard 
fourm or such guvernmenat, wiile 
useful in the United States, would 
not apply successfully to this island 
possession. 





OKLAHOMA’S NEXT “BOOM. 


The Government Will Soon Open Nearly 
Two Million Acres of Practically Free 
Lands to New White Settlers. 

Within a few weeks President Mc- 
Kinley will open to settlers under 
the homestead laws nearly 2,000,000 
acres of land in the reservation 
hitherto belonging to the Kiowa, 
Comanche and Apache Indians, in 
Oklahoma. Hundreds of prospec- 
tive settlers, owing to the uncer- 
tainty of the time of opening, are 
already gathering on the borders of 
the reservation, prepared for the 
rush. The time of opening will de- 
pend upon the progress made by Sec- 
retary of the Interior Hitchcock in 
allotting to the members of the tribes 
who have disposed of the reserva- 
tion the tracts which are to be given 
them according to the act of Con- 
gress providing for the entrance of 
the white settlers. 

The Kiowa, Comanche and 
Apache Indian Reservation is situated 
in the extreme southern part of 
Oklahoma and is bounded on the 
south by Texas, on the west by 
Greer County, on the north by 
Washita County and the Wichita 
Reservation, and on the east by the 
Chickasaw Nation Reservation. The 
tract to be made free to settlers con- 
tains 2,414,553 acres, less the 50,000 
acres embraced by the Fort Sill 
military post, certain lands that are 
retained by the government for 
school and other public purposes, 
and 459,520 acres that are to be al- 
lotted to the Indians of the three 
tribes that have sold their domain to 
the government. Of the truly agri- 
cultural lands there are but 79,340 
acres, although the greater part of 
the remainder that is available is ex- 
cellent for grazing purposes. 

The valleys of the Washita and 
Little Washita contain the principal 
part of the farming territory, al- 
though even these are uncertain for 
crops on account of the scarcity or 
rain. With the exception of the 
Wichita Mountains and along the 
streams the country is timberless. 
There are at present on the reserva- 
tion 2,872 persons, including 1,553 
Commanches, 1,126 Kiowas and 193 
Apaches, the rePpeople being widely 
scattered. The Indians are peace- 
able and most of them have places 
selected for habitation, upon many 
ot which there are valuable improve- 
ments. Almost every family has a 
herd of cattle, one full-bldod bvast- 
ing of 900 head. 

An interesting feature of the great 
tract which is to be given up to the 
progressive influences of the white 
man and eventually become a thriv- 
ing part of the future State of Okla- 
homa is the Fort Sill Military Reser- 
vation, a little east of the centre of 
the red men’s lunds, and upon which 
the army post is situated. Within 
the 50,000 acres embraced by. this 
government institution are confined 


Apaches, who are being held as 
prisoners of- war and taught the rudi- 
ments of stock-raising. The Indian 
hunting-ground which is soon to 
pass out of the possession of the race 
that once ruled the Western conti- 
nent is practically the last of the 
desirable tracts of land to be opened 
for the benefit of Americans who 
have an ambition to secure free 
homes.—La Monte Waldron, in Les- 
lie’s Weekly. 
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GENERAL NEWS NOTES. 





Congressman Charles A. Boutelle, 
of Bungor, Maine, died lust week at 
the McLean Asylum, Waverly, Mass. 
Mr. Boutelle had tern at the institu- 
tion for many months for treatment 
on account of brain trouble. 

Addrew Curnegie has given $40,- 
964,552 to libraries and colieges, of 
which $17,175,652 has been yziven to 
America and $11,894,500 to foreign 
libraries and institutions, including 
ten million dollars to the Scotch uni- 
versities 

Guetno Bresci, the assassin of the 
Italian king, Haombert, July 29, 1900, 
has committed suicide in the peni- 
tentiary of Santo Stefano. Itis an- 
nounced that Bresci, who hud been 
growing more and more despondent, 
tore his underclothing into strips 
Tuesday night, made a rope and 
strangled himself. 

About thirty of the Georze Wash 
ington relics which have been in the 
National Museum for years were 
Tuesday turned over to Miss Mary 
Curtis Lee, of Virginia, represent- 
ing her brother, George William 
Curtis Lee, the heir to the relies. 
These relics consist of blankets, sets 
of china, inclnding one given to 
Mrs. Washingtun by Genera: uafay- 
ette, and other Washington relies 
now in the Museum. 





the survivors of Geronimo’s band of - 
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Whither, midst falling dew, 


While glow the heavens with the last steps of day, 
Far, through their rosy depths dost thou pursue, 


Thy solitary way? 
Vainly the fowler’s eye 


Might mark thy distant flight to do thee wrong, 
As darkly painted on the crimson sky, 


Thy figure floats along. 


Seek’st thou the plashy brink _ . 
Of weedy lake, or marge of river wide, 
Or where the rocky billows rise and sink 


On the chafed ocean-side? 


There is a Power whose care 


Teaches thy way along that pathless coast— 
The desert and illimitable air— 
Lone wandering, but not lost. 


All day thy wings have fanned, 
At that far height, the cold, thin atmosphere, 
Yet stoop not, weary, to the welcome land, 
Though the dark night is near. 


And soon that toil shall end, 


And soon shalt thou find a summer home and rest, 
And scream among thy fellows; reeds shall bend, 
Soon, o’er thy sheltered nest. 


Thour’t gone, the abyss of heaven 
Hath swallowed up thy form; yet on my heart 
Deeply hath sunk the lesson thou hast given, 


And shall not soon depart: 


He who from zone to zone 


Guides through the boundless sky thy certain flight, 
In the long way that I must tread alone, 


Will lead my steps aright. 


— William Cullen Bryant. 








“LILY WORK”---BEAUTY OF SPEECH. 





Have you noticed how the pillars 
in the Temple of Solomon were 
finished? “The foundation was 
costly stone, even great stones of 
ten cubics. * * And above were 
costly stones and cedars. * * And 
above the top of the pillars was lily 
work ; so was the work of the pil- 
lars finished.’’ 


This “lily work’’ was doubtless 
the beautiful lotus flower which is 
found at the top of the.mighty pil- 
lars in the Temple of Karnak, un- 
earthed from Egyptian sands not 
many years ago. I noticed in the 
cathedral of Cologne—which was 
worked upon at times over six hun- 
dred years from the laying of the 
foundation, until the last stone 
crowned the whole—that there were 
exquisite carvings in out-of-the- 
way places so high that the eye of 
men would seldom rest upon them, 
and no doubt others are never seen. 
The thought came to me that God 
and the angels could see this beauty 
beyond mortal sight, as they can see 
the countless flowers in the moun- 
tain crags and hidden places of the 
earth. 


The pillars of a temple would be 
as strong if plain, but to great 
strength the wise Solomon added 
beauty, ‘‘and so the work of the pil- 
lars was finished.’’ We do not need 
to read Ruskin to realize that there 
is nothing that compares with char- 
acter, and that character should bave 
beauty added to strength. One of 
the great corner.stones of a charac- 
ter, the pillar that holds up nearly 
everything else, is fruth. If the 
words of a man or woman, or a boy 
or girl, are not sincere, the person 
is worthless to society. But on the 
top of this pillar should be the ‘‘lily 
work”’ of purity and beauty of 
speech. 

If I were asked what was the 
greatest defect in our young peop!e 
to-day,I would say ,careless language. 
Not long ago I was on a railroad 
train and watched with interest a 
beautiful young girl. Presently 
there came from her pretty lips an 
expression that made my cheeks 
flush. This saddest part of if was, 
she did not seem to realize she had 
said anything amiss. 

I visited once where there were 
two sisters, both lovely girls appar- 
ently, but Isoon found they were as 
different as the sisters in the old 
fairy tale. One dropped pearls of 
kindly, pure words, while the other 
seemed to take pride in saying such 
coarse things that it was like the 
toads and reptiles which fell from 
the lips of the bad little girl. There 
is a great difference in the worth 


even touching the glass cases. 
Armed men are in different parts of 
the room, so the slightest attempt to 
overpower the guardian of the jew- 
els would meet with instant death. 
In this way all crown jewels of 
Europe are guarded. Yet no gems 
are as valuable as character, and how 
earnestly we should say David’s 
prayer, ‘‘Set a watch, O Lord, before 
my mouth; keep the door of my 
lips.’’ 

My children tell me that they often 
hear words from their playmates at 
school that they do not hear at home. 
All the more reason why children 
and young people who know that 
bad language is wrong should keep 
from even slightly objectionable 
words. I was reared in a State 
where everything is ‘‘mighty”’ nice 
or ‘mighty’? something. I used 
this favorite adjective freely before 
an old lady in the country where 
other provincialisms were used, and 
at last she said, ‘“‘It seems to me you 
call on the Almighty pretty often.”’ 
I learned then that a “‘by-word’”’ that 
would pass unchallenged in one 
place would shock people in another. 
Some expressions that belong to the 
“slang’’ family may be used at times 
for the sake of humor, but nothing 
is more to be shunned than a vocab- 
ulary made up of ‘‘the language of 
the street.’’ 


The habit of exaggeration is about 
as bad. Boys whoare ‘‘worked to 
death,’’ and girls who are ‘‘fright- 
ened to death”’ still walk among us. 
Boys who have ‘‘frozen’’ in winter, 
and girls who were ‘‘dying’’ for 
a new dress still in existence. 
When one gets careless about ex- 
aggeration, it is not long before the 
granite pillar of truth begins to 
crumble, for lying isa habit easily 
cultivated. 

But avoiding coarse and untrue 
wordsis not enough. The habit of 
“snapping up’’ everybody is a sad 
one. I have heard lately several 
young girls speak to their mothers 
as they would not dare to speak toa 
servant. The other day I hearda 
young man say to his lovely sister, 
“Tf I had known you were so anx. 
ious for me to do that, I would have 
done differently just for spite.’’ And 
that young man calls himself a Chris- 
tian ! 

Some people think they can speak 
to those they love in a way that 
would lose every friend outside of 
the home, I was taught as a child 
that my best behavior must be at 
home, and I cannot understand how 
anyone expects love after speaking 
unkindly to those nearest and dear- 
est to him. There is an old story of 





of these two girls, and the one with 
careless speech will sooner or later 
have to confine her friends to people 
who are not her equal except for 
likeness in conversation. 

In the Louvre, in Paris, is a room 
where the crown jewels are kept. 


Trere is now no one to wear the} language. 
the glittering crown, since France 
isa Republic, but the jewels that 
once sparkled on the brows of kings 
and queens are valuable beyond 
price and are carefully guarded by 
The crowns and 
scepters and all kinds of ornaments 
are under glass cases, in front of 
soldier paces. 
An iron rail keeps the beholder from 


French people. 


which an armed 





a lady who entered a little German 
church where everyone was trying 
to sing a hymn in a different key. 
She began softly to sing the right 
tune, and soon all were singing with 


The Progressive Farmer, May 28, 1901. 
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The Home Circle. 


TO A WATERFOWL. 


HOLMES TRAVELING. 


Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, the 
poet, philosopher and essayist, was a 
great lover of home, and he never 
liked to travel. Writing to his friend 
and publisher, Mr. James T. Field, 


he said: ‘Don’t talk to me about 
taverns. There is just one genuine, 
clean, decent, palatable thing oc- 


casionally to be had in them—name- 
ly, a boiled egg. The soups taste 
pretty good sometimes, but their 
sources are involved in a darker 
mystery than that of the Nile. 
Oemlettes taste asif they had been 
carried in the waiter’s hat, or fried 
in an old boot. I ordered scrambled 
eggs one day. It must be that they 
had been scrambled for by somebody, 
but who—who in the possession of 
sound reason could have scrambled 
for what I had set before me under 
that name? Butter! I am think- 
ing just now of those exquisite little 
pellets I had so often seen at your 
table, and wondering why the tav- 
erns always keep it untilitis old. 
Fool thatIam! As if the taverns 
did not know that if it was good it 
would be eaten, which is not what 
they want. Then the waiters with 
their napkins! what don’t they do 
with those napkins! Mention any 
one thing of which you think you 
can say with truth ‘that they do 
not do.’ 
‘‘Every six months a tavern should 
burn to the ground, with allits traps, 
its ‘properties,’ its beds and pots 
and kettles, and start afresh from 
its ashes like John Phoenix-Squibob! 
No; give me home, ora home like 
mine, where all is clean and sweet, 
where coffee has pre-existed in the 
berry, and tea has still faint recol- 
lections of the pigtails that dangled 
about the plant from which it was 
picked; where butter has not the 
prevailing character which Pope as- 
signed to Denham ; where soup could 
look you in the face if it had ‘eyes’ 
(which it has not), and where the 
comely Anne or the gracious Mar- 
garet takes the place of those nap- 
kin-bearing animals.”’ 
A HUMBLE REQUEST. 

‘“‘Ma, may I go out to play?” 
‘‘No; you must sit still where you 
are.’” 

Pause. 

“Ma, may I go down into the 
kitchen ?’’ 

“No; I want you to sit perfectly 
quiet.’’ ’ 
Pause. 
‘“‘Ma, mayn’t I sit on the floor and 
play marbles?”’ 
“T have told you twice that I want 
you to sit just where are and be quiet, 
and I mean exactly what I say.”’ 
Pause. 
‘Ma, 
Weekly. 





may I grow?’’—Collier’s 


HIS REVENGE. 
Arthur, who is forbidden to speak 
at the table, had his revenge the 
other day. As dinner began, he was 
uneasy, and finally said: 

‘“‘Ma, can’t I speak just one word?”’ 

‘‘You know the rule, Arthur.”’ 

‘‘Not one word?”’ 

“No, Arthur, not, until your father 
finishes the paper.”’ 

Arthur subsided until the paper 
was finished, when he was asked 
what he wished to say. 

“Oh, nothing! Only Nora put 
the custards outside the window 
to cool, and thecat has been eating 
them up !’’—Ex. 

CONSOLING. 


A prison chaplain recently related, 


periences in a convict prison. 


to be called. 


the night; 


words”’ himself. 


priate to the occasion : 





her. If you are in a home where 
others are cross, or careless of speech, 
try using only kind and beautiful 
Someone will join you if 
you give the right pitch to the tune. 
—Myra G. Plantz, in Young People’s 
Weekly. 


“Johnnie, your hairis wet. You've 
been swimming again.”’ 

“T fell in, ma!’’ 

‘‘Nonsense ; your clothes are per- 
fectly dry.’’ 

‘“Yes’m. I know’d you didn’t 
want me to wet ’em,so I took ’em 
off before I fell in.’’ 





‘“Warder—‘' ’Awkins, 
been a bad ’un.’”’ 


Prisoner, wearily: ‘Yes, sir,|OUr northern latitudes; to see it 
I ave.” well you would have to go at least as | 
Warder—‘'’Awkins, there is no|farsouthas the Gulf States. Al. 
‘ope for you.”’ though it shines to us only as a very 
Prisoner, sadly—“No, sir; no bright star, it is really thousands of 
ii” poner ae tangs as thesun. If our 
Warder, relentlessly—‘‘ 'Awkins, | to the sun, Soa haan - othe dds 
you will go to a bad place.”’ to be ablaze, and everything com- 
Prisoner, turning relentlessly— see, 28 ee ms surface— 
i. Aeethtns § sand fences—would be 
ae a pa preyed barned by the fervent heat as if 
— rown into a hot fire.—Youth’s 





at a religious meeting, one of his ex- 
He 
had visited a sick prison, and told the 
warden that if the man grew worse 
in the night he—the chaplain—was 
In the morning he 
found that the prisoner had died in 
and calling upon the 
warden to account for his neglect, 
the latter assured him that it was 
all right, for he had ‘“‘offered a few 
The following ap- 
pear to have been the words of com- 
fort that the warder found appro- 


you have 





STRANGE INDEED. 


ee 


A Denver man went upto Boulder 
some time ago to attend a conven- 
tion of church people and was struck 
with the beauty of the little town. 
He had plenty of time and while 
wandering about walked into the 
cemetery. The delegate walked 
around among the graves. He saw 
a monument, one of the largest in 
the cemetery, and read with sur- 
prise the inscriptian on it: ‘‘A Law- 
yer and an Honest Man.”’ The del- 
egate scratched his head and looked 
at the monument again. He read 
the inscription over and over. Then 
he walked around the monument 
and examined the grave closely. 
Another man in the cemetery ap- 
proached and asked him: ‘““Have 
you found the grave of an old 
friend?’’ ‘No,’ said the delegate, 
‘but I was wondering how they 
came to bury those two fellows in 
one grave.’’—Denver Field and Farm. 


RESIGNED. 


A young fellow who drank much 
more than was good for him was ad- 
vised by his friends to take the gold 
cure, but he refused. ‘‘But,’’ pro- 
tested his friends, ‘‘your physician 
says thatif you keep on drinking 
you will surely soon go blind. Now, 
the question is simply this: Do you 
prefer being cured of the drink habit 
and retain your sight, or do you 
prefer to keep on drinking and go 
blind?’’? The young man paced the 


floor for some time and was in a 
brown study. Finally he turned 
to his friends and with a resigned 
expression of countenance, replied: 
‘‘Well, I guess I’ve seen about every- 
thing.’’—Ex. 





AN UNSAFE CRITERION. 


A story is going the rounds which 
illustrates the vanity of estimating 
numbers by noise. It sets forth 
that a Yankee once went to a hotel 
where he tried and liked a dish of 
frogs’ legs—for which, however, he 
had to pay a large price. 

‘‘What makes you charge so much 
for ’em?’’ he asked the landlord. 
“Because they are scarce,’’ an- 
swered the hotel keeper. 

“Scarce !’’ exclaimed the Yankee, 
‘why, I’ll agree to get you a million 
of ’em.”’ 

‘“‘Agreed,’’ said the landlord; ‘‘if 
you bring me a million I'll find a 
market for them.”’ 


“All right—I’ll have ’em by to- 
night, sure.’’ 

The Yankee went away, and at 
night came back with eight pairs 
of frogs’ legs. 

‘Where is the rest of the million?”’ 
asked the landlord. 

“Well, to tell the truth,’’ answered 
the Yankee, ‘‘Iformed my judgment 
of the number by the noise !’’—Ex. 


GOOD ENGLISH. 





In nothing else as in the words we 
habitually use in the common talk 
of daily life do we show so plainly 
our degree of refinement, our cul- 
ture or the lack of it, and the plane 
on which our thoughts move. It is 
therefore worth our while, do you 
not see, to take some pains with our 
conversation, not in such a way as 
to make us seem stiff and pedantic, 
but to recognize the fact that here, 
asin other departments of life and 
learning, it is training that tells in 
results. 

Knowledge of the Bible will re- 
fine, enlarge and elevate the vocabu- 
lary of any one, and the girl who 
studies her Bible daily and reads 
Shakespeare, Scott, Macaulay and 
Ruskin will bea better talker than 
she who limits her reading to the 
daily newspaper or the latest agree- 
able book. Dickens, Thackeray, 
William Black, Blackmore, Barrie, 
Crockett, Mrs. Oliphant and George 


Elliot are all helpful to those who 
would be good, bright, varied and en- 
entertaining talkers, because in all 
these authors you continually whole- 
some thoughts expressed in forceful 
and strenuous English, and bit by 
bit you receive of the wealth these 
masters of English have so carefully 
bestowed upon their work.—Ladies’ 
Home Journal. 
MAGNITUDE OF THE STARS. 

Many, perhaps most, of the stars 
are really much large and brighter 
than the sun. Canopus, it appears 
to us, is the second brightest star 
in the heavens. It never rises in 





IAN MACLAREN ON MARRIAGE. 


Why should so sacred a matter as 
marriage be universally the subject 
of foolish jestings and annoying 
pleasantries? There is a wide diff- 
erence between the legitimate joy 
and light-heartedness natural to the 
happy circumstances and the irrev- 
erent and frivolous attitude which 
Dr. John Watson condemned in a 
recent address at a marriage service 
in England. Reminding the com- 
pany of the solemnity of the occa- 
sion, he is reported to have said that 
‘if any person could speak lightly 
of marriage he was cursed with an 
impure frivolity and was a profane 
person. No one ought to be able to 
think of marriage without a just 
and tender awe. It is more thana 
social partnership ; it is the union of 
two souls, a union so intertwined, so 
spiritual, so irrevocable, that it is 
the very sign and picture of the 
Heavenly Bridegroom and the bride 
for whom He died.’’ These are 
strong words, but surely they are 
also just. They carry a rebuke not 
only for those responsible for the 
impertinent comments and the teas- 
ing and chaffing to which betrothed 
lovers are subjected, as well as for 
the embarrassing practical jokes 
which are not an uncommon feature 
of wedding festivities.—Ex. 





LEMONS. 


It is said, on good authority, that 
lemons will effect a cure for some 
forms of dyspepsia and for rheuma.- 
tism. The juice may be taken di- 
rectly from the lemons or that from 
one-fourth of a lemon may be added 
to a glass of hot unsweetened water 
and take half an hour before meals 
and before bedtime. 

Lemons are fine for toilet purposes, 
the remnants may be used to rub 
over the hands to remove stains. 
The hands may be kept soft and 
smooth by the use at night of equal 
parts of lemon juice and glycerine. 
A few drops of lemon juice in the 
toilet water will serve to remove tan 
and keep the face soft and white. 

A bit of lemon juice or lemon juice 
and salt makes a most effective den- 
trifice, especially if the teeth are 
stained. It should be applied with 
a soft cloth instead of with the 
tooth-brush, and the teeth rubbed 
up and down, not crosswise, as is the 
usual custom. 

Either iron rust or mildew may be 
removed by covering the spots with 
a mixture of lemon juice and salt 
and exposing to the direct rays of 
the sun. If the first application is 
not effective it may be repeated, 
and if persevered in will finally re 
move the most obstinate of stains. 

A little lemon juice will whiten 
frosting and improve its consistency 
and flavor. Itis economy always to 
buy lemons by the quantity. If 
each one is wrapped separately in 
tissue paper and put ina cool place 
they may be kept for a considerale 
time.—Ex. 

A pretty extensive observation has 
led us to suppose that the man who is 
a tyrantis usually also a sycophant. 
If he kicks everybody below him, he 
likewise fawns on everybody above 
him. His temper is essentially that 
of the slave, cringing and abject. 
The only show of courage that he 
ever makes—and it is only a show— 
is toward those that have no power 
to resent his insolence. When he is 
confronted by a man who he knows 
will not submit to his domineering 
ways, he can be as gentle asa tur- 
tledove.—Nashville Advocate. 


a 





Gossip may be friendly and neigh- 
borly. I like the word because it 
conveys a suggestion of good news 
or good comment, but it is no longer 
gossip when it ceases to deal with 
pleasant happenings and loving 
wishes, and becomes critical or cen- 
sorious or lapses into slander. The 
most unworthy talk in the world is 
that which is carried on in whispers 
and semi.confidences, and which re- 
tails the unfortunate errors of people 
whom we know. Never to suy an un- 
kind thing, never to imply an un- 
friendly thing even by our silence 
are rules which we should make and 
to which we should scrupulously ad- 
here.—Margaret E. Sangster, in 
Ladies’ Home Journal 


A colored citizen gave a justice of 
the peace a big, fat ‘possum as a 
wedding fee. 

Meeting the justice a year after 
his marriage, the former said: 

‘Well, Jim, how do you like mar- 
ried life?’’ 

‘‘Welj, suh,’’ was the reply, “all 
I kin say is—I wish I’d eat dat *pos- 





Companion. 


sum, 





THE DRUGGING EVIL. 

A paper that willinterest a1 
cians—and thousand of lay 
well—is contributed to the A 


physi. 
men ag 


; : ril 
view of Reviews by Dr. Pre 
Caille, of New York City, on « om 


Relation of the Family Doc 
Recent Progress in Medica] Sci 
Dr. Caille shows that the old.-ti 
family doctor still has a Saneaat 
an important one—in our Social ee 
omy, despite the inroads of “special, 
ism.’’ Of the “drugging evil,” he 
says: 

We cannot with good grace dis 
miss the general practitioner ani 
his requirements without Speakin 
in plain language in condemnation 
of the drugging habit, of which he 
is still guilty toa remarkable degreg 
Cabalistic prescriptions are still ag 
thick as flies in summer, ang the 
majority of our patients pay wil. 
lingly and handsomely for our wis. 
dom transmitted to them in the 
shape of nauseating mixtures from 
the time-honored shelves of the 
apothecary shop. 

I know from personal observation 
that our cousins across the water do 
not prescribe or swallow one-fourth 
as much medicine as we do in ony 
country. With but few exceptions 
the entire vegetable and mineral 
kingdoms have given us little of 
specific value; but still, up to the 
present day the bulk of our books on 
material medica is made up of a de. 
scription of many valueless drugs 
and preparations. Is it not to be 
deplored that valuable time should 
be wasted in our student days by 
cramming into our heads a lot of 
therapeutic ballast? 

If our professors of materia medica 
in the ungraduate colleges are 
reticent in advancing the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth, then it is time for us to tell 
them that they are to a large degree 
responsible for the desire on the 
part of the many practioners to pre- 
scribe frequently, and without good 
cause, an unnecessary quantity of 
useless drugs. Every few weeks 
new drugs and combinations of 
medicaments are forced upon physi- 
cians with the claim that they are 
specifics in the treatment of disease; 
and the physician, in his anxiety to 
alleviate his patients’ sufferings, be- 
cause the simpler and more reliable 
agents have failed him, is gulled into 
trying the newly extolled remedy, 
only to find that it is still less effica- 
cious than the old one. 

The common-sense practitioner 
knows by experience that the con- 
stant, frequent prescribing of in- 
numerable drugs only ends in detri- 
ment to his patients. A working 
knowledge of hygiene and dietetics, 
climato-, hydro-, and mechano-ther- 
apeutics, simple medication, and few 
drugs are the successful agents in 
internal medicine; and the sooner 
the physicians will condense his phar- 
macopoeia and materia medica toa 
vest- pocket edition, the more readily 
will his efforts meet with success in 
the practice of his profession, and 
the sooner will the ‘‘Christian Sci- 
ence’’ delusion disappear. 


tor to 
ence,” 
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AS TO SUPERSTITION. 


‘Queer, isn’t it, how superstitious 
some people are, sensible ones, t00? 
Why, I’d no more trust a man by the 
name of Jinks!’’ said the intense 
man, as he focused his features and 
hissed out the last word. ‘‘I’ve been 
cheated by every man of the name of 
Jinks that I ever had anything to do 
with !’”? Just then another man joined 
the trio. He was a dentist of the s0- 
liciting kind. As he strolled away 
he shouted back, ‘‘Come up and have 
a tooth pulled some day.”’ 

The intense man smiled gloomily 
and then resumed the expression he 
had assumed before the photogt- 
pher had asked him to change it. 
“Humph! Very jolly, but doesnt 
he know that a man with a long 
black beard can never fill teeth for 
me? Why, I never in my life knew 
a dentist with long, black whiskers 
that could fill a tooth successfully. 

“Well, said the other man, wh° 
happened to be a railroad magnate, 
“I was going to talk to youona mat 
ter of business. I was going to offet 
you a position as my confidential 
clerk with a fine salary, but,’ be 
continued, warming up a bit, “I 
wouldn’t: have a superstitious man 
in my office for a thousand dollars # 
day. I have lost more money by 8% 
perstitious persons than by all the 
Jinkses and black-whiskered men !2 
the country.—Ex. 





Ill-luck is, in nine cases out of te?, 
the result of saying pleasure first and 
duty second, instead of duty first and 
pleasure second.—T. T. Munger. 
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Children’s Column. 


Christian Life Column. 








—yIMATED STUMP: A SOUTHERN 
LEGEND. 


ere was a farmer, so I’ve heard,— 
Perhaps his name was Gray ; 

who owned a handsome melon patch, 
From home not far away. 


Bat thie 
This re 
Qne eve 
And s 
shed the field with loaded gun 
Ben took his post and said: ‘ 
ff any thieves come now, I guess, 
They ll get a dose of lead—”’ 


Bat finally he dropped to sleep, 

Twas still ; no one to speak, 
The spirit,—it indeed was strong, 
But flesh is very weak. 


ves, alas! loved melons too! 
ised the the farmer’s wrath ; 
at dusk he seized his gun 
tarted down the path. 


Now Sambo, once the farmer’s slave, 
Desired another treat 

Not knowing that the melons lay, 
“Qn watchman Gray’s new beat. 


Sam reached the patch; a melon 
found, ; 
Then thumped it on the rind— 
“Yas, sah, she ripe !’’ he said aloud, 
“Dis million’s mighty fine !’’ 


“But uh ! good Lord ! I got no knife— 
Just like me, too—a gump!”’ ; 
But Sam then looked around and said 

. He'd substitute a stump. 


He soon found one—so he supposed 
(The night was dark you know) 
He noticed not a snoring sound 
But aimed a mighty blow. 


Great Scott! The stump rose up and 
ran! 
Could it be made of wood? 
«Murder ! Murder !’’it shouted loud— 
“I’m murdered in cold blood !”’ 


It leaped a great high ten-rail fence 
That happened to be there, 

Then darted down the public road 
Like lightning through the air. 


But Sambo was now far away: 
Not one glance back he cast 

He saw the stumps jump upat him 
And Satan following fast! 


And when he reached the farmer’s 
fence, 
He leaped six feet in air, 
He thought he felt old Satan’s spear 
His heart almost stopped there. 


A dog essayed to catch Sambo— 
Alas! his efforts vain ! 

For every yard poor doggie ran 
Sambo one foot would gain ! 


And when Sam reached his own 
home’s door 
He leaped the old yard gate 
His eyes—he thought, six inches 
wide! 
His hair—was standing straight ! 
* * * * * * 
When Gray reached Doctor Cald. 
well’s home 
To have his ‘‘skull set right’’ 
The news came there that Sambo had 
Broke ‘“‘two spare ribs that night.’’ 
—Selected. 


OPPORTUNITIES. 





Inone of the Greek cities there 
stood, long ago, a statue. Every 
trace of it has vanished now, as is 
the case with most of those old 
masterpieces ; but there is still in ex- 
istence an epigram which gives us 
an excellent description of it, and as 
we read the words we can discover 
the lesson which those wise old 
Greeks meant that the statute should 
teach to every passer-by. 

The epigram is in the form of a 
Conversation between a traveler and 
the statute. 

“What is thy name, O statute?”’ 

“Tam called Opportunity.” 

“Who made thee?”’ 

‘“Lysippus.’’ 

“Why art thou standing on thy 
boes 2” 

“To show that I stay but a mo- 
ment.’’ 

“Why hast wings on thy feet?”’ 

“To show how quickly I pass by.”’ 

“But why is thy hair so long on 
thy forehead?”’ 

“That men may seize me when 
they meet me.”’ 

“Why, then, is thy head so bald 
behind ?”” 

“To show that when I have once 
passed, I cannot be caught.”’ 

We do not see statues standing on 
the highways to remind us of our 
*pportunities for doing good and be- 
‘ng of service to others but we know 
that they come to us. They are ours 
but fora moment. If we let them 
buss, they are gone forever.—Ex. 


——— 


ONLY HALF EDUCATED. 


parettion should not set us apart 
‘ey Ne common things of life. The 
that = girls who take it for granted 
“ng eir School training is to unfit 
A dock use at home, need a 
further ideals before they go any 
- _ who is good in mathematics 
teen not tell how many yards of 
Derlor we will be needed to cover the 
Dile in’ tr, how much wood is in the 

| the shed, has a serious defect 


In ; 
forthe education.. Kducation goes 


but tt than these practical matters, 
ple who with them, and the peo- 
of ovate helpless in the presence 
every-day 

Yeated 


needs, are only half 
-—Young People’s Weekly. 








THREE LESSONS. 
There are three lessons I would write, 
Three words as with a golden pen, 
In tracings of eternal light 
Upon the hearts of men. 


Have hope! Though clouds environ 


round 

And gladness hides her face in 
scorn, 

Put thou the shadow from thy 
brow— 


No night but has its morn. 


Have faith! Where’er thy bark is 
driven— 
The calm’s disport, the tempest’s 
mirth— 
Know this: God rules the hosts of 
heaven, 
The inhabitants of earth. 


Have love! Not love alone for one, 
But man as man thy brother call, 

And scatter, like the circling sun, 
Thy charities on all. 


Thus grave these word upon thy 


soul— 
Hope, faith, and love—and thou 
shalt find 
Strengt _— life’s surges maddest 
ro 
Light when thou else wert blind. 


—Schiller. 


THE AFTER-MEANING. 





When our Lord said to Peter, who 
was astonished at his washing the 
disciples’s feet, “What I do thou 
knowest not now; but thou shalt 
know hereafter,’’ he had no reference 
to the eternal future. He meant 
that the significance and lesson of 
the lowly act of washing their feet 
would dawn on his mind later on. 
It would be understood by and by. 
Just then it was a lesson in cipher, 
to which he had nokey. The real 
significance of many of the events of 
life is not seen at first. After-mean- 
ings do not always tally with first 
impressions. Begin with childhood. 
We were placed under restrictions, 
and were forbidden many things we 
desired. We were not allowed to eat 
what we wished, or go where we 
wanted. We were schooled in self- 
denial. Our mothers said ‘‘No’’ to 
our requests a hundred times. The 
result was that hot tearscame to our 
eyes, and often resentment and re- 
sistance to our hearts. We did not 
know the reasonof things; but as 
our judgment grew, and character 
ripened, we began to see the mean- 
ing of it all, and we found that our 
hardships were concealed blessings. 
The process of education illustrates 
the same thing. We were only too 
ready to say, ‘‘What is the use learn- 
ing these rules, and going through 
the drill and drudgery of the school?”’ 
There seemed to us no use in study- 
ing what we had no liking for, or 
complying with rigid rules imposed 
by our teachers. Wedid not know 
then, but later on meaningless things 
revealed their hidden wisdom. As 
we go through life, and our observa- 
tion widens, and experiences multi- 
ply, we discover the real meaning of 
previously half-understood words 
and untoward events. Many things 
we least understood at first have 
turned out to beour greatest good. 
Our reverses and disappointments 
have often been God’s kindnesses to 
us.—Commonwealth. 


You will remember that in Cor- 
reggio’s painting of The Holy Family, 
the Blessed Virgin sits in one corner 
of the stable, with the Christ child 
on her lap. Joseph stands near, and 
the patient oxen, with gentle eyes, 
are gazing at the group. All the 
surroundings are dark, but from the 
child emanates a holy light, which 
shines upon each face and figure and 
glorifies the whole. 

There is a beautiful lesson to be 
learned from this picture. Ns mat- 
ter how humble our surroundings, if 
we reserve a place in our homes for 
the Light of the World, He will bring 
with Him that heavenly glory, 
which shall make our abiding places 
a bit of Paradise.—Mrs. Jno. H. 
Ferry. 


Blessedness is repose in the One 
and Eternal. We cannot win bless- 
edness; but we may cast away our 
wretchedness (which is simply to 
seek no more our own glory, power, 
and pleasure) and thereupon blessed- 
ness forthwith of itself will supply 
the empty place.—Fichte. 


I do not think the road to content- 
medt lies in despising what we have 
not. Let us acknowledge all good, 
all delight that the world holds, and 
be content without it.—George 
Macdonald. 


is righteousness, love, 
It is out of doors and is 
intellectual and spiritual sunshine. 
It is never among the dissonances 
of nature nor the jar of affairs.—Eli 
Fay. 


True life 
joy, peace. 


Woman’s Work. 








HYGIENE OF THE BED. 


The bed is the place where we 
spend about one-third of our lives. 
A woman who has reached sixty has 
spent twenty in bed. Many bad 
habits and bad positions are formed 
during sleep. Some persons assume 
an attitude which cramps the chest 
so that respiration is not full and 
complete. The shoulders should not 
be drawn forward or the arms folded 
tightly over the chest. A narrow 
bed is preferable for growing girls, 
so they will not have room to sprawl 
over a large space, nor to assume a 
dozen grotesque shapes. The pillow 
should be small and hard. A large, 
soft pillow should not be tolerated 
by any girl who desired to have her 
head well set on her shoulders. 

The bed clothing should be light 
but warm, of such a nature as to 
allow the air to pass through it 
freely. If the air in a bed, which 
soon becomes saturated with the 
perspiration from our bodies, does 
not pass off, if makes us uneasy and 
restless, and sound sleep is impos- 
sible. 

Some women say they can sleep 
only on one side. If so, then there 
must be something wrong with 
them. One side is probably not 
evenly developed with the other. A 
healthy woman or girl can sleep, and 
should sleep, on one side and then on 
the other, even changing uncon- 
sciously in the night. Some women 
twist and contort their faces during 
sleep, and thus form wrinkles which 
continue during their waking hours. 
The reasons for this are various. 
Indigestible food in the stomach is 
one cause. Going to bed in a de- 
pressed state of mind causes the 
corners of the mouth to be drawn 
down and gives a sad expression. In 
going to sleep, think of pleasant 
things, of your many blessings, the 
goodness of God, of the joys of life, 
through blessings of home, friends, 
parents or children. Under no cir- 
cumstances let the sun go down on 
your wrath, or on any other evil 
thought.. If you have enemies, for- 
give them, love them. Love is the 
great beautifier of the faces of 
women, and hateful and. evil 
thoughts act contrariwise.—Journal 
of Hygiene. 


ITEMS FOR MOTHERS. 

Spoiled children are not the chil- 
dren of self-sacrifice, but of selfish- 
ness and cowardice—the selfishness 
which seeks the easiest way; the 
cowardice which shrinks facing dan- 
gers thereby engendered. 

Never give up to children if they 
are in the wrong; do not rob them 
of a memory that their mother and 
father were always true to their 
principles. 

Love your children and they will 
love you in spite of all your short- 
comings ; keep faith with them and 
they will keep faith with you; treat 
them courteously and they will be 
courteous ; maintain high ideals and 
they will follow them ; make them 
the centre of your life and they will 
make you the centre of their lives.— 
Ladies’ Home Journal. 


EVERY-DAY INCIDENTS. 

‘“T wonder why my little boy does 
pound the furniture so! I don’t dare 
to let him go into the parlor at all, 
he is so rough,’’ says one mother. 

Just then baby falls down and cries. 
Mother runs to the rescue. 

“Did the naughty old chair bump 
baby’s precious head? Well, ma’ll 
pound the bad old chair for hurting 
her baby.’’ Thump, thump, on the 
chair. ‘‘Was it the table leg that 
hurt him? Too bad—naughty old 
table leg shall be whipped.’’ Rap, 
rap on the table leg. 

How very strange that baby boy 
should pound the furniture ! 

Baby was not lacking in intelli- 
gence or imitative faculty. He could 
learn. The idea of instant and vio- 
lent revenge upon anything that 
gave him pain was firmly implanted 
in his infant mind by his loving 
mother. 

Presently when little sister hurt 
him, accidentally in her play, up 
came the chubby boot, and cruelly 
kicked her gentle face, when she 
bent to soothe him, while she was 
saying that she was sorry, and did 
not mean to hurt him. 

Mother spanked the baby boy real 
hard for kicking sister, but he was a 
good scholar—he had learned what 
she taught him--and he became an 
infant terror. 

The furniture was revarnished, 
but alas for the marred soul! Who 
was to blame?—New Crusade. 
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AN ACCOMPLISHED CUBAN 


Eulogizes Peruna_as an Efficacious Catarrh Cure. 


weakened nerve centers, and thus gives 
tone to the mucous membranes that line 
the various organs of the body. 





catarrh.’’ 


Peruna does not operate upon the sys- 
tem as the usual remedy does. Itis not 
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N. C. Cotton Planters’ Association. 
President—W. A. Graham, Machpelah, N.C. 
Secretary—Jno. P. Allison, Concord, N.C. 





N. C. Tobacco Growers’ Association. 


President—John S. Cunningham, Cunning- 
hams, N.C. 

Vice-President—J. B. Phillips, 
N.C. 

Secretary—T. B. Parker, Hillsboro, N.C. 

Treasurer—W. B. Upchurch, Morrisville, N. C. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


Col. R. W. Wharton, Washington, N. C.; Dr. 
R. H. Speight, Wrendale, N. C.; R. H. Ricks, 
Rocky Mount, N. C.; H. H. Knight, Eagle 
Rock, N. C.; W. L. Kennedy, Falling Creek, 
N.C.; Gen. T. F. Toon, Lumberton, N.C.; Dr. 
Elias Fulp, Fulp, N. C.; W. L. Bouldin, 
Archdale, N. C. 
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N. C. Farmers’ State Alliance. 


President—W. A. Graham, Machpelah, Lin- 
coln Co., N.C. 

Vice-President—J. 
Chatham Co., N. C. 

Secretary-Treasurer and State Business Agent 
—T. B. Parker, Hillsboro, Orange Co., N. C. 

Assistant Lecturer or Steward—Jno. M. Mit- 
chell, Wayne Co., N.C. 

Chaplain—Rev. W.S. Mercer, Moyock, Curri- 
tuck Co., N.C, 

Doorkeeper—Geo. T. Lane, Greensboro, Gui- 
ford Co., N.C., 

Sergeant-at-Arms—R. H. Lane, Aurora, Beau- 
fort Co., N.C. 

Trustee Business Agency Fund—W. A. Gra- 
ham, Machpelah, N. C. 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


J. W. Denmark, Chairman, Raleigh, N.C. 
W. B. Fleming, Ridgeway, N.C. 

John Graham, Warrenton, N.C. 

Dr. J. E. Person, Pikeville, N. C. 

Thomas J. Oldham, Teer, N.C. 
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N. C. State Horticultural Society. 


President—J. VanLindley, Pomona, N.C. 

Vice-President—W. F. Massey, Raleigh. 

Secretary and Treasurer—Franklin Sherman 
Raleigh. 

District Vice Presidents—R. C. Simon, Ollen 
Warren, J. 8. Westbrook, O. W. Blacknall, 
D. E. Parker, C. R. B. Caldwell and Dr. Balm- 
sere. 

Executive Committee—B. Von Herff, P. H. 
Beck, J. F. Gulliver, J. Van Lindley and Frank- 
in Sherman, 

N.C. Agricultural Experiment Station. 

Director—George T. Winston, West Raleigh, 
N.C. 

Agriculturist—Benj. Irby, West Raleigh, N.C. 
Horticulturist—W. F. Massey, West Raleigh, 


N.C. 
Professor of Animal Husbandry—J. M. John 
son, West Raleigh, N.C. 





N. C. Crop Pest Commission. 
8. L. Patterson, Chm’n, Raleigh; Dr. Geo. T, 
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North Carolina Department of Agriculture. 
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Secretary—T. K. Bruner. 
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N.C. Swine Breeders’ Association. 
President—J. M. Johnson, West Raleigh, 
N.C. 
Vice-President—C. C. Moore, Charlotte, N.C. 
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‘Gonzalo De Quesada, Secretary of the Cuban Legation in Washington. 


Senor Quesda, Secretary of the Cuban Legation in Washington, is an orator 
born. In an article in The Outlook for July, 1899, by George Kennan, who heard 
Quesada speak at the Esteban Theatre, Matanzas, Cuba, he said: “I have seen 
many audiences under the spell of eloquent speech and in the grip of strong emo- 
tional excitement, but I have rarely witnessed such a scene as at the close of 
Quesada’s eulogy upon the dead patriot, Marti.’ Ina letter to The Peruna Medi- 
cine Company, written from Washington, D.C., Senor Quesada says: 


‘‘Peruna I can recommend as a very good medicine. 
It is an excellent strengthening tonic, and it is also an 
efficacious cure for the almost universal complaint of 








Gonzalo De Quesada. 
a local treatment. It operates as a sys- 
temic remedy. It gives tone to the 





cous membrane. Catarrh is a flabby 
condition of the blood vessels of these 
membranes. Peruna gives tone tothese 
vessels and restores them to their natu- 
ral elasticity. 


Greenville, Mich., the following :“When 
I began your treatment I had catarrh of 
the head, nose, throat, stomach and pel- 
vic organs. 
ing and spitting,caught cold very easily, 
had almost constant headache. My 
stomach was all out of order,I did not 
sleep well, and was more tired in the 
morning than when I retired. I had 
backache and was very nervous, in fact, 
the catarrh had permeated my entire 
system, and I almost despaired of 
getting well. 


vised Peruna. I began to gain right 
along,and am now well. My parents 
praise Peruna very much. As for my- 
self, I can’t speak well enough of it. I 
am well and happy and enjoy my life as 
I never have before. 
ber when I have feltas well as Idonow.” 


bama, one of the most influential mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives, in 
a letter written 
from Washing- 
ton, D. C., gives 
his endorsement 
to the great ca- 
tarrh remedy, 
Peruna, in the 
following words: 
“Your Peruna is 
one of the best 
medicines I ever | ; Y 
tried, and no fam- ve 
ily should be 
without your re- 
remarkable rem- 
edy. As a tonic and a catarrh cure I 
know of nothing better.” 


lumbus, O., for a free copy of ‘‘ Summer 
Catarrh.” This book treats exclusively 
of diseases peculiar to hot weather, is 
profusely illustrated and should be in 
the hands of every person suffering 
with any form of summery catarrh. 


Catarrh is always located in some mu- 


Miss Martha Wittkopp writes from 


I was troubled with hawk- 


“I wrote you for advice and you ad- 


I cannot remem- 


Congressman J. H. Bankhead, of Alas 








Congressman Bank- 
head, of Alabama, 











Address The Peruna Medicine Co., Co- 

















CAVEATS, TRADE MARKS, 
COPYRICHTS AND DESICNS. 
Send your business direct to Washington, 
saves time, costs less, better service. 
My office close to U. 8. Patent Office. FREE prelimin- 
examinations made. Atty’s fee not due un atent 
issecured. PERSONAL ‘ATTENTI GIVE 
ACTUAL EXPERIENCE. Book ‘‘How to obtain Patents,” 
etc., sent free. Patents E.G. 
receive special notice, without charge, in the 
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TAKE TWO OR MORE PAPERS 


This Tells You How to Get Them 
at Reduced Rates. 


NOWADAYS papers are so 
cheap that nearly every- 
body can afford to take two or 
more. We have arranged a list 
of some of the best in the land 
and can furnish them in con- 
nection with THE PROGRESSIVE 
FARMER at a lower price than 
you can secure them singly. 
Here is the list. The price to 
the left is the regular sub- 
scription price of THe Pro- 
GRESSIVE FARMER and the pa- 
per named both for one year. 
The price to the right is that 
special price at which we can 
send both for one year. as 
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| NAME OF PAPER AND PLACE 
| OF PUBLICATION. 


(“sw” semi-weekly, ‘‘w’’ weekly, 
“sm” semi-monthly, 
“m” monthly. 


| 
| 


REGULAR 
PRICE FOR 


{ 


THE TWo. 





Detroit Free Press (Fam.) ‘“‘sw’”’ 
Practical Farmer (Agri,) ‘“‘w” 

Thrice-a-week N. Y.World (News 
Atlanta Constitution, ‘““w” 
Home and Farm, ‘“sm”’...... M 
Farm and Fireside, “sm”’............ 
Woman's Home Companion, m.. 
Farmers Voice, w & 
Gentlewoman (Fashions) m 
Hoard’s Dairyman, wW......... 
Atlantic Monthly, m....... 
McClure’s (Literary) m 
Ledger (Literary) m..... 
Scribners (Literary) m 
Youth’s Companion, w 
The Outlodks, Di..ccccocosss 
Breeders’ Gazette, w..... 
Review of Reviews, m 
The Century, m......... 
The World’s Work, ‘ 
So. Fruit and Truck Grower, m., | 
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[F you wish more than one 
paper write for special rates. 

For instance, we send twice-a- 
$ weeek Courier Journal, the 

weekly PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
¢ the semi-monthly Home and 
é Farm and the monthly Amer- 
ican Queen all one year for 
$ only $2.15. :: 43 33 r 
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#4@-ADDRESS ALL ORDERS TO 


The Progressive Farmer, 
Raleigh, N. C. 








large I . 
W. H. Dillingham & Go, 
Mention this paper when you write. 


Take $100. give your wife $35.68 for 

2 pin money. Purchase a draft or mon- 
ey order for $64.32 and mail it to us 

~ and we will ship you at once, our 
No. 320 Light Two-Sp: ne Phaeton—the best 
. Coy sold anywhere for $100. spot cash. 
e 


$35.68 you give your wife represents 
the two extra profits you would have to 


pay in getting the jobfrom adealer. We 
Sell Direct from our Factory 
and give you 
10 Days’ Trial 
before you pay 
for it. 
Get our large illus- 


Itis full of bargains 
AND IT’S FREE, 


to} Carria e & Harness Co. 
Nelamange 61 Kalamazco, Mich, 
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Really Now 
Aren’t 52 issues of such a Jour- 
3 nal as THE PROGRESSIVE 
FARMER worth ONE DOLLAR 
é of any man’s money? :: 3 & 
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Finding our readers who have 
purchased copies so enthusiastic inits 
praise, and that there are yet hun- 
dreds anxious to secure copies, we 
have again made arrangements for 
handling for a few weeks longer the 
world-famous book— 


“In His Steps; 


ae 


What Would Jesus Do?’”’ 


BY CHARLES M. SHELDON, 


The October Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal reports that 


SIX MILLION COPIES 


of this “phenomenally successful” 
book have been sold, 


——— 

In order that no one shall fail to 

read this book on account of price, 
we have arranged a special edition 
and make the following exceptionally 
liberal offers. 
("To any paid-up subscriber, or to 
any person sending us $1 on his sub- 
scription, we will send a copy of this 
great work for only 


cacananees TEN CENTS EXTRA 


WHY NOT GET A COPY FREE! 


"To any person sending us 50¢ in 
new subscritions, or $1 in renewals 
(not one’s own), we will send a copy 
of this work 


siehanaces FREE OF CHARGE. 
Order to-day. Address: 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
RALZIGH, N. 0, 
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‘ rite for catalogue to-day. 
0. H. STAHL, Quincy, iti. 
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Living Issues. 


ACTUAL RURAL INDEPENDENCE. 





ATypical, Well Organized, Small Farm in 
the Central West, Where Electricity, Mod- 
ern Machinery and Good Management Have 
Worked Perhaps the Greatest Revolution 
Since the Days of Abraham. 

Cyr by Walter K. Andrews, for the May 
Worlad’s Work. Published in The Progress- 
ive Farmer by special permission. | | 
To show the modern organization | 


of agriculture under the best conui- | 
tions in a well-developed community | 


in one of the central States, I take | 
the actual instance of Mr. Russell, | 
a farmer who owns eighty acres | 
of land and makes a speciality of | 


dairying and fruit raising. Of conrse | 
he hires a man and his wife by the | 
year; gives them a neat, separate | 
tenant house, and pays them $300 a| 
year in cash for their services. An | 


electric car line runs past the farm | 


| 


| 


toa good market town, about four | 
miles away. A creamery and can- | 
ning factory is reached by this same | 
trolley route. 

At five o'clock in the morning, | 
whir-r, whir-r goes an automatic | 
electric alarm in the tenant house. 
The hired man gets up and hurries | 
to the big barn. He feeds and) 
grooms the cows and cleans out the | 
stalls. Then the proprietor arrives 
in time to help at themilking. Both 
men wash their hands and put on 
clean white duck suits used only 
when they milk. 

The milk goes tu a neat milk-room 
adjoining the barn and is fed into a 
centrifugal cream separator operated 
by electric power derived from the 
trolley line. A touch on a lever and 
the little motor hums merrily. Al- 
most before you know it the separator 
has whirled all of the cream out of 
the fresh milk into the shipping 
cans; while the skim milk—still 
warm and appetizing—is ready for 
feeding to calves and pigs. 

The filled cream cans are hooked 
to a wire carrier, which spins them, 
by force of gravity, direct to the 
trolley platform on the road. Ina 
few minutes a trolley car comes 

along, witha freight car attached, 
stops at the platform, takes the cuns 
on board, and then whirls away with 
them to the creamery. The freight 
charges are buta few cents (which 
are collected weekly) and the empty 
cans are returned later in the day 
free of charge. Mr. Russell is cred- 
ited by the creamery with so much 
cream and on settlement day he re 
ceives a check in payment. 

Thus the milking is done and the 
cream is on its way to market before 
Mrs. Russell is out of bed. She dues 
not have to bother with ‘‘setting”’ 
the milk in pans, or with ripening or 
churning the cream. She is no longer 
a slave to milk pans and churns; 
and the old unsatisfactory way 0: 
“trading out’’ the butter ata local 
grocery store is done away witli en- 
tirely. Butter or cream now means 
cash. 

The cows, instead of picking a 
poor living from uncertain pastures, 
are stabled in clean stalls, coo] in 
summer, warm in winter, and al- 
ways well ventilated. Instead 
‘‘ouess-work feeding,’’ they ure given 
a scientific ration eractly adapted to 
their needs. 

A windmill, a tubular well, aida 
tank supplies pure water for barn, 
house, lawn and milk-room. The 
windmill has an automatic governor 
which stops or starts pumping ac 
cording to the needs of the big stu: 
age tank. Thereis fresh water be- 
fore each cow constantly, regulated 
by an automatic watering device. 
The stable floor is of cement, and is 
flushed clean with the hose twice a 
day. The stable walls glisten with 
whitewash, and everything is us 
neat and clean asit once was dirty 
and untidy.;, Dairying is now u« 
science. 

The cows are fed various grains 
and large quantities of ensilage—tie 
latter from a big round silo holding 

200 or more tons of succulent, pre- 
served corn fodder. Corn is planted 
and fertilized with the aid of speciui 
machinery, worked witha “ridinz’’ 
cultivator, and cut by horse-power 
Nota single clip from an old-fash 
ioned hoe is required, and the opers- 
tor rides comfortably at his work 
with asun awning rigged up ove: 
his head. One man and teum can 
now do the work of many men, and 
do it better. The man with the hve 
has become the man with the horses. 

And it is much the sume with fruit 
er other farm products. The ground 
is plowed with a sulky plow, or torn 
to pieces with a sharp disc harrow. 
Whether plowing or harrowing, the 
operator rides or walks as he choos ss ; 
machine and team dojthe work. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





Ot 


| air operated by power obtained from 
| a wagon'’s moving wheels. One man 


| 


| come back promptly by muil. 


sprayed by a system of compressed 


drives the team, »and two other men 
hold the nozzles and send the fine 
spray exactly where needed. The 
proportions and ingredients of the 
various spraying mixtures have been 
exactly determined by scientific ex- 
periment. Injurious insects and 
fungous diseases are thus combated 
rapidly and successfully. 

When the fruit is ready to market 
itis taken to Mr. Russell’s packing 
house, and there ‘‘sorted’’ by an in- 
genious machine grader into three 
or four grades or sizes. After being 
carefully packed, the various grades 
are stenciled for shipment. Toward 
night a trolley-car takes the duy’s 
gathering direct to its destinution— 
canning factory, steamboat dock, or 
commission man. Checks for sales 


There isa telephone in tite barn 
and in both houses, connecting.the 
farm with town and neighbors. Mr. 
Russell, like any other merchant, 
has an ‘‘office’’ of his own at his 
place of business—the farm. He 
takes one or two daily newspapers, 
which reach him promptly by rural 
mail carrier, and he keeps constantly 
informed on market conditions. 
Every day he telephones to his com 
mission man, or to private custom- 
ers, or to the canning factory, «nd 
he makes definite arrangements 
about shipments and sales. Each 
day’s business is regulated according 
to the prevailing conditions; nota 
single consignment is sent off blind- 
ly. You will find no suspicion of 
‘‘pig in a poke’’ about Mr. Russell’s 
methods. 

He keeps a simple set of books, 
and he knows at the end of each 
year just how he stands. He works 
hard, but not in the way his father 
worked. He directs the machinery, 
whereas his father was the machin- 
ery itself; he farms with brains in- 
stead of hands; he rides a good sad- 
die horse about his place, whereas 
his father was ridden by his work. 


Now take a look into the snug 
farm-house and what de you see? 
There are new books and magazines, 
pictures and dainty furnishings. 
There is a piano in the parlor, anda 
bicycle or two on the back porch. 
Everything looks comfortable, cosy 
and attractive, without attempt at 
style or show. The chairs are in- 
tended to sit on, and the old hair- 
cloth sofa is now a genuine lounging 
place. 

In winter the house is heated by a | 
hot-water furnace in the cellar; | 
and ventilation is insured by patie, 
fireplaces. In the kitchen there is a | 
modern range ; and in the cellar you | 
will find a refrigerator. Electric | 
lights are every where—in the house, | 
on the porch, in the barn. The 
trolley line furnishes the current, of 
eourse. Thanks to windmill and 
tank, good water is on tap wherever 
needed—hot or cold. And, if you 
fancy w bata, you wiil tind the Rus- 
sell bitbroom ns. convenient as your 
own in the city. 

the bovsand girls of the family 
attend the high schoolin the town; 
the trolley line imaking a special 
school-rate of two centsitur the round 
trip. Church und entertainments 
are liberally patronized, for modern 
farm life—thanks to the trolley—is 
no longer isolated. ’ 

Ounce each duy (Sundays excepted), 
Uncle Saim’s rural carrier brings the | 








mail to the farm house, and it is | 
hoped he will soon bring in addition 
the latest government weather fore- 
cust. He selisstum,s, money orders, | 
and takes letters and packages for | 
mailing. Often, too, he does little | 
errands for people who care to pay | 
for the favor. | 

Do the boys and girls leave this | 
sort of farm? No! They compure | 
their home comforts, and their | 
purents’ successful, peaceful ife, 
with whut they see in the town, and 
are contented. 

Tosum up, Mr Russellis the most | 
independent manin the world. He 
has reatly achieved the independ- | 
ence that has so long been talkei | 
about in connection with farming. 

ae seeae 


Watch the label on your paper. 





$100 Reward $100, | 


The readers of this paper will be pleas | 
learn that there is at least one dr aded  } | 
that seience has been able to cr: in all its 
stages, and that is Catarrh. Hall's Catarrh 
Cure isthe only pasitive cure known to the med- 
ical fraternity. Catarrh being « constitutional | 
disease, requires a eonstitutional treatment. 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken imtarnally, acting 
directly upon the bloed and mueous surfaces of | 
the system, thereby destroying the foundatien | 
of the disease, and giving the patient strength | 
by building up tke constitutien and assisting 
nature in doing its wonk. The proprietors have 
so much faith in its curative powers, that they 
offer One Hundred Bollars for any case that it 
fails to cure. Send for list of testimonials. 


Address, F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo,O, 
mr Sold hy Druggiste, 
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The trees are systematically 


Te. 
Hall’s Fawily Pills are the best. 


| sand dollars. 


| Tiver. 


THE GREAT MAY, 1901, FRESHET. | 
| 


A very good summary of the dam 
age wrought in North Carolina by | 
what will probably be remembered | 
for years tocome as the great freshet | 
of May, 1901, is given in the follow- | 
ing article from the Raleigh Evening 
Times of Thursday, 23rd inst. : 

“The heavy rains of the past few | 
days have caused the greatest freshet | 
known in years. The Catawba river | 
at Morganton is 31 feet above low 
water. At Marion several hundred | 
feet of the track of the Southern | 
Railway is washed away. Asheville 
is completely cut off trom the out- 
side world, and no trains have run 
through on the Western North Varo- 
lina Road since Tuesday. The Deep 
River at Lockville, Chatham county» 
is considerably higher than ever be- 
fore known. Buarringer’s Mill has 
been seriously damuged, and the low 
grounds are under water. For a 
while the river, which is very rapid, | 
rose an inch a minute. The Sea- | 
board Air Line tracks are under | 
water at Cameron, Moore county. | 
There is a considerable wash-out | 
near Sanford, and trains north- | 
bound over tne Seaboard were yes- | 





Neuse near here .s very high, and | 
the Cape Fear is out of its banks in| 
many places. Water rose in the 
boiler room of the Sanford mill, and 
stopped the machinery. Trains on 
the Oxford and Clarksville Road ure 
water-bound. The Eno river is four 
feet higher than ever known before. 
In one day 5.8 inches of rain feil in 
Durham county. There are four 
wash-outs on the Lynchburg and 
Durham road. Darham’s_ water- 
works are badly damaged. The 
summer resort hotel at Cliffs, Cataw- 
ba county, was washed away, and 
was found in a meadow a half mile 
from its original site. In Burke 
county two $8,(00 iron bridges are 
gone, and reports from Oxford state 
that several bridges have been 
washed away in Granville county. 
The loss in bridges will seriously 
cripple many counties, and inter. 
feres with trade. Scores of bridges 
have been washed away, in a dozen 
counties, and the loss from this alone 
will amount to many thousands. The 











McCORMICK MAKES CHICAGO A SEAPORT. 


The first cargo of Chicago-made agricultural machinery to go by all-water route from Chicago direct to Eurepe was shi 
terday ten to twelve hours late. Tie | McCormick Harvesting Machine Co. on April 22nd. 

cleared from the port of Chicago bound for Liverpool, England, | : ; 
of McCormick machines, cleared from the MeCormick docks April 24th, bound for Hamburg, Germany. 


machines were shipped on the two vessels. 


To the McCormick Harvesting Machine Co. belongs the honor of opening Chicago asa seaport, and in making the initial shi 
steamers dircet from the great manufacturing center of the West to European ports the McCormick Company has inaugurated a nx 
Both in boldnes and magnitude, as well as in far reaching importance, this intrepid enterprise has no « 
annals of American commerce, and is a splendid exemplitication of the leadership of the McCormick Company, the largest harvesting 


the commercial world. 


manufacturers in the world. 


Those mothers who do not reap 
regularly the children’s articles in 
The De‘ineator lose an opportunity 
for providing happy «#n‘1 pleasant 
hours for the little ores. These ar- 
ticles ure under the care of Lina 
Beard. The urticle sppearing in the 
June Delineator tails of a straw ride 
picnic. Miss Beard not only pre 
pares these articles, but she illus- 
trates them as well 


—~—te ee me 


about to erect, at a cost of about 
$500,000, exclusive of grounds and 
equipment, a medical laboratory 
buiiding which will be unexcelled in 
every respect. The trustees are also 
contemplating the erection, in the 
future, of a new medical hall, 
anatomical 





counties keep all the tax fund ex- 
pended, and so:.e of them may have 
to issue bonds to rebuild the briages. 
The damage to lowland crops will 
amount to hundreds of thousand of 
dollars. 
Neuse, the Catuwba, und other rivers | 
they have been completely swept | 
away in some instances. Neur tte | 
scene of the Bostian bridge wreck, | 
where the Catawba is crossed by the | 
Southern Railroad, the tracks are | 
under water for nearly halt a mile, 
the water being trom one to four teet | 
deep. The rain is not over, and 
there was a heavy fall last night, so 
that the streams will not subside to- 
day. The creeks are fur beyond 
their banks and are pouring vast 
quantities of water into the rivers. 
The rain was general throughout the 


| State, and the treshetis the most | 


destructive and wide-spread that Las 
oceurred in North Curolina in years.’’ 
A dispatch from Marion gives this 
account of the flood in McDowell: 
“The storm of Tuesduy was the 
worst one thut has ever occurred in 
this section uf the State. A conser- 
vative estimate of the damage done 
to property and crops in this (Me 
Doweil) county is 6.0 hundred theu- 
* All crops along the water courses 
are entirely destroyed. 
left absolutely 


Four or five cloudbursta 


Some s:iail 
have been 


worthless. 
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occurred on mountuin ab 


here, washing away 
and milis. 
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“So faras Known no lives were | 
lost. An iron bridge over Crooked | 
Creek wus washed uway and the one 
over Maddy Creek was badiy dam- 
aged. Catawba river at this point 
was three feet bigber than it has 
ever been. It was two miles wide 
where the average width is one lun- 
dred feet. Jt has changed its course 
in several places. Logs and ail kinds 
of timber have drifrel to great 
heizghis against the blutf «long the 
were left 


| 
| 
} 
| 


Vnoasauds of fish 


lin the river bottom when tie water 
| subsided, 


Trains have not been able 
to reach here since Tuesday.”’ 

A Morganton report says: 

“All along the valley of the Ca- 
tawba and its tributaries the wheat 
and corn fields are submerged and 
covered wit) mud anda conserva- 
tive estimate of the damage wrouxht 
in Burke county alone is $100,000 ”’ 


HAD WONDERFULLY GOOD RESULTS. 
SOUND LEACH, CONN,, Mar. hb 2), lO. 
We have used a good pany bottles of GOM- 
BAULT’S CAUSTIC BALSAM and have always 
had wonderfully good results. 


A. A.MARES, | 


Along the Cape” Fear, the | 


| metrope 


| laboratory ubout to be erected, and 
| which wili form one ot the must ex- 
tensive 


systems of buildings de- 





voted exclusively to the teuchi 
tn Europe or America. 
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| medicine 





Business Notices. 


CHICAGO NOW A SEAPORT. 





Chicugo has tony 
the and now the 
greut inland city bids fair t» become 
the 


Leen the leading 
is ot 


‘Yes, 


London of America, the great 


entrepot ot the worid’s commercial 


uctivities. 
On April 


22nd the steamship 


The University of Pennsy!vania is! 


building and auxiliary | 
building, whi-h wili adjoin the new 


| 
| 
} 
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| 
| 
} 
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' 
“Nortawestern,’’ carrying a cargo of , 


McCormick muciuines, cleared from 
| the port of Chicago bound for Liver 
pool, England. This vessel is the 
first to go from the from the great 


| manufacturing center of West direct 
Following the steamer | 


to Europe. 
‘‘Northwestern’’ the ‘‘Northman,’’ 
also carrying a cargo of McCormick 
machines, cleared from the McCor. 
mick docks April 
Hamburg 


alt — 1} 


Germany. ‘The cargoes of 


the two vessels comprised more than | 


I44 curleads of McCormick machines, 
mostiy seif-binders and mowers. 
In making this initial shipment by 
aunail-water route direci|y to Europe 


24th bound for | 


: defendants in some newspaper published in | 


the Clerk of the Superior Court for Wake | J There is scarcely any condition of ill-health 
} County, in Rateeh, North Carolina, or be ad- | that is noi benefited by the occasional use 
Ja ged to be dend and their shares aajudged to | fof R-I-P-A‘N-S ‘Tabule, And the pr for 
he property of the plaintiffs and defen- | }5 cents, does not bar them from any home or 
Qants named in said proceedings and heirs of | Fjustify any one in enduring ills that are easilY 
seid non-residents. W.M. RUSS, cured. For sale by druggists. 
Clerk Superior Court for WakeCounty. | F Z 
May 9, 1901 , —— 
PENLE &€ MAYNARD, | 


the McCormick Harvesting Machine 


Company has made Chicago a sea- 
port and established line of 
freighters that during six mnths of 
the year will ply regularly oes 


a 


Wes 

the Lake City und Eapopean ports. 
Thus the great McCormick company, 
the largest manufacturer «if harvest- 
ing machinery, has set wu new pace 
in the matter of harvesting inachine 
shipments, the far reachiny 
tance o! 


impor- 


whic kpown 


1 Can oniy be 


: | 
when the tistory of the twentieth | Dail~ 
! | 


century sini buve been writte 
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JUILT ON HONOR. 
Strong, heavy castings; forged 
loops ; steel lined; double and 
beams, E 
Go ard white beam box 
Specia) ae 
; | _ 1865 


SGOOD SCA 
tral Street 


® Offer. 
rite for free catalogue. 
0 CALE CO., 
99 Cen 
BINGHAMTON, N. ¥. 











WRITERS, 

CORRESPONDENTS or 

REPORTERS ' 
Wanted eve ayehor. Stories, nome, ideas, 
poems illustrated articles, advance news, 


drawings, phot graphs, unique articles, ete., 
ete,, purchased. Articles revised and prepared 
for publication Rooks ublished. Send for 
particdiars and fail information befure sending 
articles, 
THE BULLETIN PRESS ASSOCIATION, 
NEW YORK. 
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Following the Steamer “Northwestern” the “*Northman,” also carrying a caged 

More than 144 carloads of McCormick 


when the steamship ‘‘Northwestern,” carrying a large cargo of McCormix 
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FACTORY LOADED SHOTGUN SHELLS 


“New Rival,’’ ‘Leader,’ and “Repeater” 


Insist upon having them, take no others and you will get the best shells that money can buy. 
ALL DEALERS KEEP THEM. 
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POULTRY AND BELGIAN HARES! Best of meat—WHITE, TEN. 
DER, NUTRITIOUS. PROFIT quadruples other varieties of stocks. 
BELGIAN HARES—Sons and daughters of imported Rufous Red. 
Sires and Dams at $5 to $25 per pair according to age and quality, 


BELGIAN GREYS, just the same as far as meat is concerned—$3 to 
$10 per pair. We have the BEST and offer at the lowest* prices, 


Best strains of BROWN LEGHORNS, SILVER WYANDOTTES, 

and ATLANTAS—our new breed. World beaters as layers and mot! 

ers Eggs, $1 per setting, or $5 per 100 for next 90 days. 
pecial price Brown Leghorns in quantities. 


4 


$5 per trio 





PHIL. S. WADE & CO., 213 Lawton St., ATLANTA, GA, 
9° es } 

“CHATTANOOGA,” * AROMANCE OF THE CIVIL WAR 

of United States Army. Have you read it? If not then 

you send at once before they are al! taken. Here’s what 


te, - 
we © ——” 
{ ») . 
the Evansville Journal says, “Contains plenty of stirr ug 


incidents and hair breadth escapes told in a very entertaining manner.” We have mite 
humber only, which we are sending free of charge to every one who sends 56 cent 
Suoscription to our publication, Satisfaction guaranteed. Address at once: 
SCUTHERM FRUIT AND TRUCK GROWER 
102 €. Eighth $i., Chattanooga, Tern 
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NOTICE OF MOTION TO DISTRIBUTE 
PROCEEDS OF SALE. 





NORTH CAROLINA, ) « * 
ppg coal a ‘| Superior Court. 


Before W. M. Russ, C. 8. C. 
H. V. BUNCH, etals., Plaintiffs, 





vs. 

. A. PULLEY, et als. endants 
W.A. PULLEY, et als., Defendants. SHE BELCHED UP BITTER STUF! 

The non-resident defendants in the above 
entitled special proceedings, to wit, the chil- 
dren and descendants of James Scarborough, 
deceased, and persons interested in his estate, 
their names being unknown, will take notice 
that a motion has been made in the said pro- | 
ceedings to distribute the shares of the suid | 


Mrs. Mary Graham, a housekeepe! 
42 years, living at: 1846 E. Clearfied st 
Station E, Philadelphia, writes, “Ripa 
Tabuies have truly helped me of that | 
feeling after eating and headache ant 
belching up of bitter stuff I have ! 

















1 

4 rouhlec PSe las lev rears, since my 
non-residents in the proceeds of sale of the land | aot cura aan Rd aS 2a. tion am 
descriqed in the complaint among the plain- | irregular bowels. ’I would ¢ aes t 
tiffs and defendants in said proceedings, and | f for three or four days “itt *y anv noes 
that in consequence of said motion the Court | “ peo euoue AN) 


ment atall. My friends advised me to try 
them, which I did with the resulis uJ 
have felt greatly relieved. Ia ways keepa 
box in my pocket and have recommended 
them to many of my friends. I ama mem- 
ber of the “Alleghaney Avenue buapt 
church, and also a Sunday school merbet 


has made an ORDER that advertisement for 
six weeks be made for the said nou-resident | 


Raleigh, North Garolina, and pursuant to said | 
order the shid ‘tr on-resident defendants, the 
children and descendants an@ persons inter- 
ested in the estate of James Scarborough, de- 
ceased, are hereby required to appearand an- 
ser or dem. r to the these proceedings on 
Munday. the first day of July, at the office of 


st 











ttorneys for Plaintiffs. 


Southern 
Railway. 


The Standard Raiiway 


, con 8 f the SOU Bek sa: a 
The Leading Paper of South Garlic. the Direct Line os uti Points 


_ TEXAS, 

FLORIDA, 
CALIFORNIA, 
CUBA and 
PORTO RiCG. 


Strictly FIRT-CLASS Equipment 
on all Through and Local Trains; 
Pullman Palace Sleeping Curs on al! 
Night Trains; Fast and Safe Sched- 

ules. 
ee Travel by the Southern and you 
are assured a Safe, Comfortable and 


Expeditious J ourney. 
Apply to Ticket Agents for Time Tables, Rate® 
and General Information, or addresé 
R. L. VERNON, F. R. DARBY, 
T.?. A. C.P.&T.Ay 
Charlotte, N. C. Asheville, N. ©: 
No TROUBLE TO ANSWER QUESTIONS. 
FRANKS. GAWNOM, J. mM. GULP, We A: TURE) 


PUBLISHED AT COLUMBIA, 8. C 
DAILY AND SEMI-WEEKLY. 
eerie ek Pe ear ete #8.00 a Yer 
vealed 2.00a ° 
The Semi-Weekly State, issued 
Tuesday and Friday contains the 
latest telegraphic news from all | 


over South Carolina. :: 
If you want to keep up with 


the times, subscribe for 


THE STATE. 


Write for Sample Copy. 

Address _:: 3 

THE STATE COMPANY, 
OOLUMBIA,8. 0. 


8d V.P.&Gen.Man. Traf. Man. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Correspondence. 












— For A PROTECTIVE TARIFF. 
lark Thinks That the Interests of the 


ur 0 Now Demand It—Southern Indus- 


south : 
ial Progress. . 
eapon dence of The Progressive Farmer. 


Allow me & few words in your 
slumns, since The Progressive Far 
é r has been engaged and its edito- 
columns have been given to the 
enilding of our agricultural and 
agstrial interests. It is really 
sonderftl to notice in our agricul- 
oral papers that our State has ad- 
qanced SO much in the devel opmen 
natural resources. I feel that 
ith the extreme rapidity. with 
hich the country has gone up the 

thway of prosperity in the build- 


ing 0 


(0! 


of her 


fso many mills and factories 
throughout our section, and the 
puilding of school houses, colleges, 
academies, and the consequent up- 
ifting of education, that it will 
realize all of our hope and we shall 
he a greater State and a greater peo 
ple in the future. 

We have had some great and mar- 
ylous changes in the South since 
the year 1890. We have made prog- 
reas in industry, we have realized the 
prosperity for which we have been 
long striving. The old-time South 
qith our fathers that led usin the 
galley of the shadow in the time of 
fortitude and adversity has faded 
away with our new industrial enter- 
prises that are booming and bloom- 
ing the bud of life. The rapid dis- 
very and development of mines, 
the building of factories, the laying 
of railroads, the improvement of 
labor methods, the establishment of 
millsand the vast commercial sys- 
tems which result from these new 
resources, make a new era in the 
South for progress and capital. The 
times demand the utmost coolness 





nes, 
ArEO 
hick 


S by 
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the 
hine 


i a Oi a ti a i tne 


‘KS. HM now on the part of those who are to 
ve guide the new civilization among us. 
3 to The genuineness and extent of our 
ces, MI new resources will indeed make us 


agreater and more prosperous peo- 

ple, but already there seems to be 

anexcitubility of temper among us 

which endangers our highest inter- 
iA. wt. That is the liquor traffic, the 
inemperance of the ordinary labor- 
ing classes. 


AR, Anew railroad crosses an old line ; 
then NN at the junction a village which has 
rig lain in slumber for a quarter of a 


ars a contury wakes into life. Better 
farming lands are enhancing in value 
according to location. A prospect- 
ing party enters North Carolina to- 
day; perhaps to-morrow the buzz of 
the saw, the whir of machinery, the 
glow of the furnace, answer to the 
soream of the locomotive from afar. 
Towns are constantly springing up 
in North Carolina and the capital 
from other States rushes into invest- 
ments. Products of all kinds, hu- 
man toil of all grades, seem to be in 
gteat demand and money is within 
easy reach of the enterprising. All 
this is constantly turning men’s 
heads to the South. Everywhere, 
try and in every line the South seems to 
pa{ fj at work. The people are endowed 
mae With « spirit of thrift and energy 
lever surpassed, her vast resources 
ire being opened up, and its develop- 
Ment is adding to the prosperity in 
tvery part of this land. 

or Time brings every youth to a 
ily riod of maturity. When that 
Period is reached, the youth becomes 
‘young man and realizes that he 
must abandon the rules and the 
tes that governed him in his 
younger days for his entrance into 
the affairs with full grown men. In 
the development of mations also 
there come periods when changed 
‘nditions must be made. This 
lation is face to face with one of 
these periods to-day. We cannot 
“und still; we must go ahead or go 
backwards, Under a system of pro- 
Wetion we have already developed 
or manufactured products to such 
“extent that the domestic market 
‘2 no longer absorb them. Indeed, 
Wer adverse influence we have 
tlreudy delevoped a very consider- 
thle export trade. It is this trade | 
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Q : eat: | 
ent oe that is relieving our factories to 
ae piderable extent. If we continue 
al] ee this trade, we may continue 
ed- “ build mills indefinitely, and still 

: Sher; if we losv this trade, we | 
row — too many mills now. If we | 
nd * hne this development there is | 
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ach other in the com peti- 
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4 Pong South is about 10,000,000 
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the services of one million employees. 
This is reckoning on a basis that one 
operator will turn 10 bales of cotton 
into standard sheeting in one year. 
Then reckoning the population of 
the South at 20,000,000, let us esti- 
mate that of these 12,000,000 are 
white people, and it becomes plain 
that we can readily spare 1,000,000 
white people for operatives in fac 
tories to turn 6-cent cotton into 18- 
cent cotton cloth. If we export this 
product we receive from abroad 
$900,000,000 instead of $300,000,000 for 
raw cotton alone. This is without 
increase of population and is without 
additional outlay over and above 
what we now outlay. It means a 
profit of twice the present gross 
value of the cotton crop. It means 
people who have had $100 to spend 
will have $300 to spend; it means 
looking after our material interest 
and having material prosperity, it 
means $1,000,000,000 for the next 
cotton crop, which has heretofore 
brought $300,000,000. It means good 
houses for our factory people to live 
in, good schools, good churches, bet- 
ter institutions, lower taxes, better 
railroads and better country roads 
to travel on and the comforts snd 
necessaries of life. 

We now realize that the more fac 





tories and mills and railroads we | 


have ina community, the better is 
the general business activity of the. * 
section, and the more prosperous is 
the farmers. Soit behooves us to 
continue to diversify our industries 
and still cling to the system that en- 
courages a free interdependence of 
our citizens one upon another. We 
of the South now have Only to ap- 
preciate the necessities of a people 
being able to’ live at home. We had 
depended upon foreign nations for 
supplies; the North, upon herself. 
The one section had stood by a tariff 
for protection; the other had not. 
When the planters’ slaves increased 
in the South and when his granaries 
were filled, his next door neighbor 
was not so prosperous ; but when the 
factory was built up in the Northern 
and Southern towns, values increased 
in all the neighborhood, employment 
given to all, and money put into 
empty pockets. The staying quali- 
ties of the North’s prosperity were 
much better than ours. 

It does really seem odd to me how 
any Southerner who passed through 
the deprivation of the Civil War 
could really doubt the advantages of 
protection. It is strange to say that 
he has not discerned that the free 
trade idea in the South is the only 
surviving partner for the institutions 
of slavery and in our business affairs 
home truth, like home mannfacture, 
has ever met an unwelcome recep- 
tiom. For more than a quarter of a 
century the protective tariff system 
has been the hitching-post of our 
prejudice, and on this subject reason 
always knocks in vain at the door of 
our understanding. Cotton, sugar, 
rice and certain fruits are produced 
in the South only. Special advan- 
tages given to climate and soil en- 
ables cotton to take care of itself; it 
needs no protection because we can 
make more of it than the country 
needs. With lumber, wool, iron ore, 
bessemer steel, coal and sugar, it is 
quite different. Nine tenths of the 
sugar produced abroad is consumed 
in the United States. Halt clad, 
half starved labor produce it. Im- 
port duties on foreign sugars used to 
make up all the tariff revenues in 
the United States. Nothing pro- 
duced by the powerful and rich 
North yields such a protection. All 
that it produces and manufactures 
is hedged by a tariff tax that prevent 
large importation. Our sugar-pro- 
ducing area is certainly as- valuable 
for furnishing the people of this 
country with sugar and molasses as 
is New England, producing no cotton 
or wool, in furnishing them with 
cotton and woolen goods. Alabama, 
Tennessee, Virginia, and West Vir- 
ginia are making iron and steel as 
readily as Pennsylvania. Georgia 
and the Carolinas can well manufac- 
ture cotton and woolen govods to the 
same extent as Massuchusetts and 
Rhode Islund. ‘Texas, with her 
flocks upon a thousand hills, and 
other great sheep-growing regions, 
wight a+ well take part in furnishing 
this country with blankets and 
woolen goods as ulways straining 
cue.c €.¢> Over the tiguis fuatuus 
free trade. ' 

Our Southern representatives and 


‘y & war between the mills| legislators have never thought of | 


the real advantages that might ac- 
crue to the South by protecting its 
special products, while Northern 
legislators at all times and under ali 
circumstances have had the interest 
of their people in view. For this 
cause their industries have always 
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prospered whilst ours have lan- 
guished. If, 28 it is insisted, protec- 
tion has conferred due privileges 
upon the Northern States, why do 
we not fall into line and procure high 
duties on all foreign products North- 
ern people use? Perhaps with four- 
fifths of all the sugar and molasses 
in this country, we might equally 
make reprisals. 

With a duty of 3 or* five per cent., 
on imported sugar, they would pay 
$4, when we pay only $1; this $4 
would be drawn from the North to 
the South. So of allof our special 
products under such a protective 
tariff. 

This would cause the ‘impover- 
ished South,’’ if there is any such 
South, to forget her woes and attire 
herself in the robes of prosperity, 
while increased production would 
for a time give greater and cheaper 
supply than ever. We would then 
be solid in a sense that would always 
command respect rather than re- 
proach. No one doubts that these 
benefits could be secured, nor that 
the Northern States would rapidly 
concur in these measures, if our rep- 
resentatives could forbear tinkering 
with the tariff and permit our in- 
dustries to remain undisturbed by 
meddlesome interference. 

W. S. CLark, Sr. 

Beaufort Co., N. C. 


The Markets. 


. RALEIGH COTTON. 


RALEIGH, N. C., May 25, 1901. 
New cotton— 








Strict good middling ........ 74@% 

MEPICe MIGQUNE, . oo 6c cc eee deee 7% 

WRITE ooo oe tony Sooo aves de 71% 
Receipts 26 bales. : 


0» —___ 


WILMINGTON MARKET. 


WIuMmineton, N. C., May 25, 1901. 


N. C. Bacon— 
SDI ace oe eye 12 @ 13 
BROMINOUS 6.56 6.4:0!0'5 S004. 8 @ 10 
POOR ie eiencutinaes 8 @ 10 
PEANUTS— 
To (RA ORR 2. 07 a 70 
“« Extra Prime...... 75 
a). a rr 80 
WANs, SUPA So 65.66 sos: 23015. 50 
‘¢ extra prime....... 55 
Gs INO os 5 ik ave oilesie 60 
]0 0 i areas Air 80 
CHICKENS— 
MOTT 5556.94 seston vies oe 88 224% @27% 
TOS To 124% @22% 
LS eee 25 
Sweet Potatoes........... 75 
Eggs, per dozen.......... 13 @13% 
Corn, white, per bushel..62 @65 
Spirits turpentine, per gal, 31 @31% 
Turkeys, live, per lb...... 9 @l10 
“6 dressed, perlb..10 @l12 


————~—2- + = 
BALTIMORE BUTTER MARKET. 


BALTIMORE, May 25, 1901. 


Creamery Separator,extras, 20 
ee ‘¢ firsts. ..1834@19 
“¢ ‘¢ seconds, 18 


Md. and Va. prints, extras,20 @21 
ef ss “ firsts...18 @19 
“ geconds,16 @17 
Eggs, strictly fresh, doz, 13 


ee “cc 


a 
NEW YORK FRUIT AND VEGETABLES. 


New York, May 25, 1901. 


Asparagus, N. C., doz. 
PIIGNOR, 6 6 epinieis anes ha 1.75@2.50 
Turnips, N. C., per 100 
re sc scialain e¥s acer odie 6 1.00 
CaBBAGE— 
Charleston, large, bbl. 
crate, yp PA MA Py gaa 73@,1.00 
North Carolina, bbl. 
as son is apa 8 6% 50@1.00 
Boers Co A 0) A 50@1.00 
LETTUCE— 
Norfolk, 4%bbl. bask..... 30@75 
N.C., 4%bbl. bask....... 50@1.50 
PrAsS— 
N. C., bushel bskt....... 50@1.25 


Norfolk, %-bbl. bask... .1.00@2.25 
Edenton, %-bbl. bask. . ..1.25@2.00 


Edenton, bush. bask..... 90@1.37 
STRAWBERRIES— 
Norfolk, Hoffman, fair 

ge) A) 8@l11 
Norfolk, common to 

fo 6@9 
N.C., Middleton, prime, 

CURSO es as cen hice 7@12 
N.C., other kinds, gd 

to pme, quart.......... 6@,10 
N C., inferior, quart..... 3@5 


CHERRIES— 

N. C., dark red, per 8lb. bask. 60@75 
N. C., dark red, per 4-Ib. bask. 830@35 
N. C., dark red, per quart..... 7@8 








must have 


constant attention from the 
mother. Their wants are numerous, but that 
palatable, simple, vegetable remedy 


Frey’s Vermifuge 


meets most of them. Keeps the stomach 
sweet and well ordered; expels worms; in- 
duces natural sleep. Bottle by mail 25c. 

E. & S. FREY, Baltimore, Md. 














LIFE SAVED BY SWAMP-ROOT. 


The Wonderful New Discovery in 
Merical Science. 


SAMPLE BOTTLE SENT FREE BY MAIL. 











Swamp-Root, discovered by the 
eminent kidney and bladder speci- 
alist, is wonderfully successful in 
promptly curing kidney, bladder and 
uric acid troubles. 

Some of the early symptoms of 
weak kidneys are pain or dull ache 
in the back, rheumatism, dizziness, 
headache, nervousness, catarrh of 
the blader, gravel or calculi, bloat- 
ing, sallow complexion, puffy or dark 
circles under the eyes, suppression 
of urine, or compelled to pass water 
often day and night. 

The mild and extraordinary effect 

of the famous new discovery, Dr. 
Kilmer’s swamp-Root, is soon re- 
alized. It stands the highest for its 
wonderful cures of the most distress- 
ing cases. If you need a medicine 
you should have the best. 
' Sold by druggists in fifty-cent and 
one-dollar sizes. You may have a 
sample bottle of Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp- 
Root anda pamphlet that tells all 
about it, including many of the thou- 
sands of letters received from suffer- 
ers cured, both sent free by mail. 
Write Dr. Kilmer & Co., Bingham- 
ton, N. Y., and please mention that 
you read this generous offer in the 
Raleigh ‘Progressive Farmer.”’ 


von OY Mill = 


make no money, or but little, while their 
neighbors are “doing well,” and can gener. 
ally be traced toone of three causes. 1. Old, 
out of date Mill. 2. A new mill bought be- 
cause it was the lowest priced rather than 
of superior quality. 3. Lack of “hustle” 





about the management. If you are almong 
these unfortunates, change the tide by 
buying one of our Hege Saw Mills. If you 
do you will have to “hustle,” to handle the 
lumber, and if you don’t like to “hustle,’’ 
better continue using the old mill. Ourcir- 


culars tell much and are free, 


SALEM IRON WORKS, *!"ston-sacem, 





LHK PROGRESSIVE FARMER js the Official 
Organ of the North Carolina F: r 
pele rolina Farmers’ State 





Excursion Rates to Memphis, Tenu, 


Via SEABOARD AIR Ling RAILWAY. 


Reunion Confederate Veterans, 
May 28-30, 1901. 


On account of the Reunion of 
United Confederate Veterans, the 
Seaboard Air Line Railway will sell 
tickets from stations on its lines to 
Memphis and return at the very low 
rate of one cent per mile. Tickets 
will be sold May 25th, 26th and 27th, 
good to return until June 4th. 

An extension of final limit to June 
30th, 1901, will be granted on all 
Seaboard Air Line Railway tickets 
and on all tickets reading via that 
line by depositing same with Joint 
Ticket Agent at Memphis on or be- 
fore June 3rd and upon payment of 
fifty cents, 

Double Daily Trains with fast 
schedules and perfect passenger ser- 
vice make the Seaboard Air Line 
Railway (Capital City Line) a con- 
venient and attractive route to 
Memphis. 

For tickets, Pullman and Sleeep. 
ing Car reservations and full infor- 
mation as to rates and schedules, 
apply to any agent of the Seaboard 

















Air Line Railway. 





K 
Every cotton planter should 
write for ourvaluable illustrated 
pamphlet, “Cotton Culture.” 
It is sent free. 


Send name and address to 
GERMAN KALI WORKS, o3 Nassau St., N. ¥. 
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R. R. FARE PAID 
200 FREE 


ij Scholarships offered. 
Write quick to 


W.-ALA. BUSINESS COLLECE, Macon, Ca. 
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akes short roads. 
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nd light loads. 
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that runs on wheels. 








Sold Everywhere. 


f 
*e Made by STANDARD OIL CO, f 


Every Farmer and Farmer’s:Son 
SHOULD READ! 


The following books combine 
the results of the very latest and 
best science with the best skill 
of practical farm work and man- 
agement. Each one is written 
by a specialist who has attained 
reputation for long continued 
and conscientious work. Every 
volume is readable, simple, clear- 
cut, practical, up to date, and 
throughly scietific and reliable. 
Every farmer who strives to 
keep abreast of the times should 
read them, 








1.25 
1.25 


L. H. Bailey's Principles of Agriculture... 
A. I. Root’s A. B. C. of Bee Culture............ 
Henry Stewart’s The Domestic Sheep........ 
Voorhees’ Book on Fertilizers.................... 


Practical AgGriculture..............0020ssscccceses see eee .80 


Any of the above valuable books 
will be sent postpaid upon receipt 
of price. Address: 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
RALEIGH, N. O. 








GLEASON’S ¢ HORSE ¢ BOOK. 


Prof. Oscar 


R. Gleason, 


400 PAGHS, 130 ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Renowned throughout America and recognized by the United States Gov 
jernment as the most expert and successful horseman of 


the age. 


The whole work 


--comprises— 


—History,~ 
Breeeding, Training, Breaking, Driving, Feeding, 
Grooming, Shoeing Doctoring, Telling Age, and General care ofjthe Horse 

















This remarkable work was first sold exclusively by agents at $2 per 


copy. A new edition has been issued which contains ever word and everv 
illustration in the $2 edition, but is printed on lighter paper and has ¢ 


heavy, tough paper binding. 


We are prepared to make this great offer : 


Send us $1 in new subscrip 


tions (not your own) to THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER or $3 in renewaler 


| (other" than your own) and we will send you a copy free prepaid. 


We will send any one a copy of this work and The Progressive? Far 


mer’one year for only $1.25. 
a? A ddreas : 


First come, first served. Order at”once. 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


RALEIGH, N. C. 











When you write to advertisers, 
mention The Progressive Farmer. 


“ THE LIVES OF DISTINGUISHED 
NORTH CAROLINIANS.” 


Should be in the Library or Book- 
case of Every Patriotic 
Tar Heel. 


enero Portraits and Best’ Known 
Speeches of Davie Macon, Murphy, Gaston, 
Badger, Swain, Ruffin, Bragg, Graham, Moore, 
Pett ‘sow, Pender, Ramseur, Grimes and Hill, 
A Handsome Book of 600 pages. Price, $2. 
With The Progressive Farmer one year, $2.75. 
Address all orders to 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


RALEIGH, N.C. 








ALLIANCE PRICE-LIST. 


| SUBJECT TO MARKET FLUCTUATIONS, 
$5,000 DEPOSIT 


GROCERIES. 
Coffee, Arbuckles, roasted— 
100 Ik 








Flour— 
Blair's BeSt...........csssrssssessssessssesceneees $4 25 


MIRE esocacexisnsnensucredsasteneuvessencusteseinacenens 3 










Sugai and Molasses— 
Granulated Sugar.......... 
No. 7, very light brow 
No. 9, light brown...... 
No. 13, brown.............. 
No. 1 Porto Rico Molasses 
No 2 Porto Rico “ 
Fancy Porto Rico 
Vanilla,Drip Syrup....... 
White Rose Corn eu 

Molasses and Syrup in \% barrels 

above bbl. prices. 


Oil— 
ae | 
“ Standard White............... ll 
er, best sifted 
ng— 


Bla op 

Soda, Ba 
112 lbs keg... wuneadesia 
Bi Carb, Nickle pkgs., 60 lbs 
Bi Carb, in assorte pkgs., 60 lb case 

Starch; Celluloid, per 4% case............066 
Elastic Starch, per 4% Case..........scesere 
Ivory Starch, per 44 case 








r Case...... 3 























Tobacco— 
BUILD BODAGOO sss ssacayssecasosacasuoussavasencevasaserahe 
Grape ” 
Fig “ 
Battle Ax“ 
Grits and Hominy— 
PAE PURER ois. sascscsaten sestssvestaeensserseccscesviseiecel 23470 
Oe: PIE csisassudcvtsedssateunaseenmuaunnapdenessaniaieuielal 1 40 
Rolled Oats— 
SE PNR a ceasnscdecapcecesnadvennancischoncenes 3960 
SS Paes.” Needs caansdanmoucucsussionconeersatcecusoeni onetee 2.25 
Lake Fish— 
8 ee eee 3 00 
ee a ccc cacn ceiscau un caacsdceaecpsasnsacupaneatoanat 2 50 
Lard— 
PUPS TAP, 10) TAK OGR 5 oss occisceis.sscnaccesnssebscsees 9346 
Compound Lard in tierces...............escsccsee 7 


The above Lard in following packages— 
‘Tubs, 80 lbs. Ye. over tierces. 
Tubs, 55 Ibs. 4c: over tierces. 
Pails, 20 lbs. 4c. over tierces. 
Cans, gross weight: 
50 Ib. case of 2 cans, 4c. over tierces, 
20 lb. case of 4 cans, She. over tierces, 
10 lb. case of 6 cans, 34c. over tierces, 


SEEDS, 





Clover Seed— 
Red Clover, good, per bushel............ 
“ “ rime, a 


AAD 


SSssssS S$ SKE ShKES SRsseres Sas 


“ “ “ 


Gnesce;, © “ = = iikcesenenas 
Grass Seed— 

Timothy, Prime, 

big Choice 

Orchard, Grass, 


per bushel.. 





Prime ‘ 
* Choice ‘“ 

Tall Meadow Qat, Prime, 
“ “ “ 


Choice, 
Red Top, 


per bus... 
“ 


acre 


Prime, per 100 lbs in chaff, 
* Choice, per pound 
Seed Oats— 


Red Rust Proof, Prime...........csessesere 
os ae - Choice.... 
Black Spring, Prime... 
bie sy Choice.. 
White Spring Choice... 
Select Seed Potatoes— 
Early Rose, Northern, per bbl......... 
“ “* “Houlton, pesmi 
6 BIE CHD Vien ccnscsccscccesse 
White Bliss or Pride of the South, 
DEAE CAO WER cat accescdsecencsechonssaenncesont B 
White Bliss or Pride of the South, 
2nd cro ;. 








bono 


~ 










Early Ohio, Northern 
Burbank, a 
Peerless, 


Wrwwwro 


“ 


HARDWARE. 

ARID RG TE fon cosasisctossoncncssnacasccsncacvassoats 
Stonewall, Cotton Plow....... 
Climax, oF oe  naieende 
Malleable Clevises, per dozen. 
Plow bolts, per lb 
Back Band, webb, 
B. B. Buckles, per 
Plow Singletrees ‘“ 
Plow Lines, good, per 
“ “ COMMON, PCF PAIL.......00...000 e008 
Clark’s Cutaway Harrows, 

Solid Disk Harrows—(Prices on application), 
Smith’s Pat. Feed Cutters.............cccccssesesees 
Cook Stoves— 

NNO. 7-18, WIT WTC... cccescscscessees soe ces cccseeccsees 
No. 7—20, * « 
No. 8—18, 
No. 8—20, 
Poultry Netting— 

12 inch wide, per roll.... 
24 “ “ “ = 
36 
48 
60 
72 “ 


Wire Field Fencing—(Prices on application). 


et et 








bs 


ood, per roll... 
BOT cscasssesean 


By 
BSaSSER AS 


Srrrrrrretrrrrrrrertr rir rit ttt itt ey 


“ 
“ 








Sssess sess = 


worm 








Smooth and Barbed Wire...........0..cccseesessseeee 36 
Dump Carts— 

No. 14, 2% skein -20 00 

No. 16, 3 “ 22 00 
Steel Axle— ° 

Bas ees SIARD (EEGs cccsanscnccasssnsaanseneeishasaian 21 00 

No, 23, 1% “ iD  Axdaahsssaunscamsabethaaaaaniesicel 23 00 
Cart Wheels and Axles— 

SIR SUR CTD AME OLID «os ccc catnabnsonannnbonenannsinesantnn 11 00 

8 inch Som 12 00 
Steel ee pe 12 00 

SG SUMMED SRUTIO 5 is scinasntndndeadsnbdcancsanssnnenaeacahsedean 

163 IE RY EE ERE 
Wegone, delivered prices. One-horse wagon, 

thimble skein— 





No. 8, 24 inch skein..... 









No. 10, 2% inch skein.... 7 

No. 12, 233 inch skein 50 
Steel Axles— 

BO B. TAE Bs csnantentae 23 50 

No. 11, 13% in... +026 50 

a RE BE OS icacsaciconassecscacsasnnasloocins +1030 50 
Two-Horse Wagon, Thimble Skeir 

No. 2, 234 inch skein............cces shsknasainhansade 82 50 

No.4,3 ‘ Te censnstenseanscanesansenenscnsheseiin iam 

No. 6,3% “ * ia SRE RRS Aa RS 50 50 
Steel Axle— 

PO TAAUIN ican as ssnass sa sesnabdvendaniniacbigncenel 33 56 

OS Se Be 40 50 

No,7,2 in 1 & 


Buggies and Harness. 

Prices on application. 
Shovels— 

II iin scinciaissadecsssanscsiannananitaaeiaien 
Common each oben 
FI Da COO onion seosansnnnnnaineensabiaiabain 
Field Hoes, per dozen......... sendhababinbanssaaaeanaael 
Barbed Wire, per 100 IDB..............000.ssssreseese ses 
Sewing Machines— 
Improved Alliance 
Empress, Drop H 
Hillsboro M 
4@-W rite for prices on anything you want, 


T. B. PARKER, 8. B. A., 














HILLSBORO, N. C. 
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at a better price than those from 
matted rows. For selected berries, 
and I market no others. I received 
last season 20 cents per quart when 
ordinary kinds were selling at 15 
cents, and later my berries were sold 
ahead at 15 cents straight, when the 
market was full of others at 10 cents, 
or three quarts for 25 cents. 

So much for results ; now to obtain 
them. I plow deeply, ground which 
has been well fertilized and cultivated 
in some early-maturing hoed crop, 
or, preferably, cow peas scatter at 
least 50 bushels of unleached wood 
ashes to the acre and harrow in well. 
This plowing, etc., is done in August 
as early as the ground is vacant and 
a stirring is given after each rain to 
keep in the moisture and to Kill all 
‘weeds possible before the plants are 
set. I much prefer to raise my own 
plants for setting and so, after the 
old vines are through fruiting I 
allow several runners toroot between 
the mother plants, or, better, plunge 
thumb potsin the earth even with 
the surface and place the runners so 
that the roots will strike into the 
pots, placing a small stone on each, 
thus marking the place and prevent- 
ing the wind, etc., from removing 
until rooted. After thus providing 
for as many plants as I desire, I 

keep off all other runners and keep 
the beds well cultivated and free 
from weeds. 

Early in September I take up the 
potted runners, placing them in a 
shady place, water well and allow 
them to stand until wanted for set 
ting, which is usually about the 20th 
of September, but the pots must not 
be allowed to dry out, which they 
will do very quickly, as they are now 
a mass of roots. Being ready to set 
I fine down the bed, working ina 
little hen manure and mark off rows 
3 feet apart, and set the plants 16 
inches apart in the row, carefully 
pressing the soil around each plant 
as set. If I do not use the pots, and 
I had as good success last season with 
the plan of allowing only three or 
four runners to root from each plant 
and carefully lifting these with a 
trowel, so that a ball of earth held 
to the roots; these were then set in 
the same way as the potted plants. I 
endeavor to do this work on a cloudy 
day, if possible, or towards evening. 
When all the plants are set I run 
through with a 14-tooth cultivator, 
after which I water each plant. The 
next morning, early, I go over the 
rows with a steel rake and break the 
crust formed by the water, and scat- 
ter along each row sufficient well 
rotted mauure to cover the ground 
immediately around each plant. 

When the plants are thus set I 
rarely lose a single one. Nothing 
more is to be done now except to 
allow no runners to form, and keep 
well cultivated until cold weather, 
when, after the ground is frozen, ap- 
ply a mulch of straw or pine needles. 
Idon'’t like rough manure, as some 
plants are sure to be smothered and 
many weed and grass seeds are sown. 
As early in the spring as the ground 
is in condition to work I remove the 
remuins of the winter mulch and 
cultivate very shallow to kill weeds 
and conserve moisture; using a hoe 
between the plants and the 14-tooth 
cultivator between the rows. When 
the plants have made a good start 
and are beginning to bloom, I put 
straw well around each plant and 
cover the middles if I have it to 
spare. This keeps the berries clean, 
the ground cool and moist and the 
weeds down. I do nothing more now 
until picking time except to take off 
any runners which may form, but 
few are made until the plants have 
fruited. Picking over I remove the 
mulch and start the cultivator, not 
wish to seta new bed, I keep them 
all off, but if I do I proceed as stated 
above. This will end the first year’s 
work and the plants were set in the 
fall have, with less than four 
months’ cultivation, given nearly a 
full crop. I have picked a quart 
from plants so treated 7 months after 
‘setting. 

As the summer nears its end I 
apply a liberal supply of well rotted 
manure with wood ashes, or potash 
in some form, keeping the ground 
well stirred until cold weather comes 
again. Many people object to the 
hill system as giving too much work, 
but it is the only way I can keep out 
weeds and grow perfect fruit; I 
would much prer to contract the 
acreage and to follow this plan, than 
to use the matted row which takes 
two years to give a crop, and unless 
double the hand work has been ex- 
pended in pulling, weeds must be 
plowed under. I have plants set 
three years, which, at this writing, 
are making fine growth and are full 
of fruit buds. I believe plants set 
in hills, caretully cultivated and fer. 
tilized, will give paying crops for 
five years. 


Live Stock and Dairy. 


THE WOOL CLIP. 








Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 
There is always satisfaction in be- 
ginning the season’s clip of wool if 
the market prices are good and the 
quality of the wool excellent. The 
wool industry has probably been as 
uncertain in recent years as any 
other product of the farm, but con- 
ditions appear to be in a fair way of 
improvement. There was never a 
season when agents of large mills 
took more interest in the new clip 
than this year. It begins to look as 
if the direct representatives of the 
mills were hereafter going to make 
personal investigations of the wool 
product instead of trusting to specu- 
lators. During the past year there 
has been a steady fight between 
growers and mills, due entirely to 
the speculators or middlemen who 
bought up most of the wool last sea- 
son and then endeavored to make 
money out of it. The mills were 
actually ignorant of the quantity of 
wool in the country, and they stood 
out of the market as long as possible. 
There is no way to remedy this ex- 
cept by the mills and manufacturers 
sending their direct representatives 
to the growing districts where per- 
sonal communication with the farm- 
ers will give them a clearer idea of 
conditions. 
There has been a sort of antagon- 
ism between the manufacturers and 
growers for years on account of the 
speculative methods resorted to in 
influencing the price of wool. Time 
and again growers have been induced 
to part with their wool early in the 
season at nominal prices under the 
unfounded dread that a large sur- 
plus in the country would push prices 
down to a very small figure. In 
most cases the speculators secured 
most of the wool in the country, and 
then calmly waited for prices to ad- 
vance. The growers had no option 
in the matter, but had to accept the 
situation and see prices rapidly ad 
vance when they had no wool to sell. 
In the last year or two there has 
been a strong disposition on the part 
of the growers to hold their wool. 
This is one of the best signs of the 
times for the industry. The grower 
who is anxious to dispose of his wool 
early is sure to accept almost any 
price offered, and in the end he in. 
jureg the position of all other grow- 
ers. What is needed is more general 
co operation among growers to hold 
the new clip back sufficiently to give 
all a clear view of the situation. 
When prices are good it is policy to 
sell the clip as needed, and not rush 
it on the market rashly. The grower 
can hold wool cheaper and longer 
than the speculator because his ex- 
penses are less, and in the end he 
should make a better profit. 
W. E. Epwarps. 
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HEALTH OF THE DAIRY COWS. 





Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 
In good pasture regions it is a 
noteworthy fact that most of the 
dairy cows show better health than 
those kept inregions where the grass 
is less luxuriant and plentiful. In 
some of the States where grass pas- 
tures were naturally good years ago, 
the cows presented a far better ap- 
pearance than they do to-day when 
other crops have crowded out the 
grass fields or poor farming has per- 
mitted them to degenerate. Un- 
questionably the grass question has 
much todo with the health of our 
dairy cows. A fine breed of dairy 
cows was never yet produced in re- 
gions where the grass was poor, and 
we cannot do better than to get back 
to first principles in our efforts to 
improve the stock. The prime es- 
sential is good grass; without that 
no amount of good feeding or care 
will quite make up for it. Good 
grass pastures mean good soil and 
well-watered land. To obtain these 
there is needed good farming, gen- 
eral and dairy farming. One to a 
large extent supplements the other. 
I cannot imaginea good dairy farmer 
neglecting his soil and pastures, or 
for that matter any of the crops that 
are raised on the farm. Yet a great 
many who pretend to be good dairy 
farmers know so little about the 
general nature of farm crops that it 
is surprising that they succeed at 
all. They do not succeed; they 
rather live upon the soil, the acou- 
mulated richness of past ages, and 
then when the fertility goes out they 
grow poorer and poorer, complain- 
ing that there is no longer any money 
in the business. There is not, accord- 
ing to their ideas of farming. 

More than anything else our whole 


¢ To Make Cows Pay, use Sharples Cream 
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rs. Book “Business Dairying” & Cat. ash tr 
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in methods which will bring our 
dairy interests require some change 
farms back to the old, rich pasture- 
production period which made them 
originally so profitable for dairying. 
Let grass, rich and succulent pas- 
turage, be made the foundation of 
the whole matter. Devote more 
time to increasing the grass yield of 
every acre of land and there will be 
required then less knowledge about 
animal ailments and diseases. Be- 
cause we do not have sufficient pas- 
turage of the right kind for our dairy 
cows we have to consider ways and 
means to feed them so they will 
keep in health and yield the greatest 
amount of milk. We have to mix 
foods in different proportions to in- 
crease the butter fats or richness of 
milk and cream. All thisisattended 
to by nature when the pasture is 
rich and succulent. That is the 
foundation of the whole system of 
dairying. Let us have better grass, 
better pastures, and then we will 
have better dairy cows. 
C. W. JONES. 


WHY BUTTER IS MOTTLED. 


At many of the institute meetings 
held during the past winter the ques- 
tion was asked, ‘‘What is the cause 
of mottled butter?’’ The Maryland 
Experiment Station has issued a com- 
prehensive bulletin on the subject, 
and the following are their conclu- 
sions: 

1. The uneven distribution of salt 
is the cause of unevenly colored but- 
ter, spoken of as mottled butter. 

2. Washing the butter with 
water below 40 degrees does not 
cause mottles. It does, however, 
make a little more working neces- 
sary to thoroughly distribute the 
salt. 

3. The light colored streaks or por- 
tions of mottled butter are not caused 
by an excess of casein, but mottles 
are evidently caused by some physi- 
cal action of salt on the butter fat 
which causes it to admit more light. 

4. Mottles can be prevented by 
working the butter sufficiently to 
thoroughly distribute the salt. 

5. Butter washed with water at 40 
degrees and under, and worked im- 
mediately, shows a better grain 
when sufficiently worked to insure 
its being evenly colored than with 
any other treatment. 

6. Washing butter with water at 
40 degrees does not injure its firm- 
ness when subjected to high tem- 
perature. 











Farm Miscellany. 


PROMOTING GOOD FARMING. 





The St. Louis Jcurnal of Agricul- 
ture of recent date contains the fol- 
lowing editorial, which, whether en- 
tirely correct or not, is worth read- 
ing: 

If any one who was familiar with 
the country around Asheville, North 
Carolina, twenty years ago, were to 
go back there, after an absence of 
that length of time, and see the gen- 
eral improvement that has been 
made in the mountain and valley 
farms, he would feel sure that some 
powerful agency had been at work 
to make the changes. The thing 
that is at the bottom of it is the 
force of good example. This example 
has been set by Mr. George Vander- 
bilt, a multi-millionaire, who had 
the means to put not only millions 
into his house, the only real palace 
onafarm inthis country, but also 
into the improvements and stock on 
his farm, his roads, and everything 
else about him. And yet, not de- 
terred by the vast difference in their 
financial c: ndition, the farmers liv- 
ing around Biltmore have been 
spurred by his example and have 
made great improvements too. They 
have made their roads and their 
fences better ; they are breeding up 
their stock ; they are improving their 
land ; they are making better butter ; 
they have better gardens and raise 
more and better vegetables. They 
even wear better clothes and are bet- 
ter off all around. 

So Mr. Vanderbilt has been 
different from most millionaires in 
the fact that he said at the outset 
that he means to better the condi 
tion of things around him, by set. 
ting a good example. We sincerely 
wish that every farmer, everywhere, 
who is successful and knows how to 
get the largest results from his farm, 
would be inspired by the same am- 
bition. Not many men are born 
with sufficient initiative to start out 


; of their own volition, on a different 


line from what they are used to. 
Men are creatures of habit, mostly 
bad habit, and it requires some one 





with enterprise and courage to get 
out of a rut and go into a new line of 


action ; 80, if no one takes the initia- 
tive, farmers are apt to keep on go- 
ing the same road. Itis therefore 
the duty of every enterprising farmer 
to do some thinking for his neigh- 
bors, and when he finds out e, good 
thing, to set the example and urge 
others to follow. When we learn a 
good thing, we should not be so sel- 
fish as to want to keep it to our- 
selves. Every man would be better 
off if all others are better off too: it 
is a poor sort of a man who gets any 
enjoyment out of the fact that he 
has things that his neighbors cannot 
have. 


Roup is a species of catarrh which 
sometimes terminates in pneumonia. 
The cure is prevention. Don’t crowd 
too many hens in a small house ; and 
see that the building is kept clean 
and dry. A few dropsof honey, oil 
of tar or molasses are good remedies 
if the hen is breathing hard. If the 
legs are swollen, wash them with 
camphor water not too strong.—Dr. 
C. D. Smead, Schuyler Co., N. Y. 
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“J keep hen manure under cover 
in a dry place,’’ says J. H. Davis in 
Practical Poultryman, ‘“‘and when 
I put a bucket of manure on the pile, 
I also put a bucket of earth with it. 
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PAINTING barn or house it js well to 
remember that Pure White Lead never 


cracks or peels, but wears awa 
slowly and gradually, perfectly protecting th 
from decay so long as a vestige of the paint re. 
mains upon the surface. 

In repainting a building, if Pure White Lead 
is used in the first instance, no dangerous ge 
lene paint burner is required to put the surface 
in good condition for a new coat. 

The brands of Pure White Lead manufactured 
by the National Lead Company, named in m 
are made by the “old Dutch process”’ of slow cor. 
rosion and are the best White Lead that it js pos- 
sible to manufacture. 
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For any color or shade required, use NATIONAL LEAD com 
PANY’S Pure White Lead Tinting Colors, - 
upon application. 


Pamphlet sent free 


National Lead Co., 100 William Street, New York. 








There Is no record , 


ofa 
FARQUHAR BOILER 
ever exploding. 4 


pertectly. 


The BEST Threshing 


for a threshermun to buy and for a farmer to use is 
Ajax Threshing Engine and the Farquhar Separator. 
- p. and up, and combine the advantages of a}) successfulengines. Kags 
ersand develop more than rated horse-power. Have driver’s seat, foot-brake and 
two injectors. Separators of all styles and si 
threshing or farm use. Farquhar machir 
improvements, they thresh and cleanall 
Catalogue of Engines, Threshing Machinery, 
Saw Mills and Agricultural Implements FREE. 


i a 
Outfit 

Farquhar Celebrated 
Engines made in sizeg 

y steam. 

sizes for merchant 





ofgrain 














” A. B, Farquhar Co., Ltd. 








Then mix up thoroughly with a hoe. 
Occasionally I wet the plle and mix 
it up, because the water helps to| 


ashy and free from lumps. 
suds from the family washing is the 
best thing to put on a manure pile, 
but the main thing is to mix up 
earth, the same in bulk as the amount 
added to the pile. When this is 
done, and the heap kept moist and 
under cover, you get the best results 
obtainable.”’ 
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VALUABLE FARM BOOKS. 


Principles of Agriculture. By Prof. 
L. H. Bailey, of Cornell University. 
Handsomely illustrated. 300 pages. 
Price, $1.25. 

We really do not believe that the 
average North Carolina farmer can 
anywhere invest $1.25 to better ad- 
vantage than by sending that 
amount to us for a copy of Prof. L. 
H. Bailey’s ‘‘Principles of Agricul- 
ture.’’ This is a work which tells 
the ‘‘whys and wherefores’’—the 
principles—of the ‘‘business’’ of 
farming. Itis written by a man of 
great ability who knows his subject 


and scientific study. The farmer 
who secures a copy of this work 
and studies it during his spare 
moments this summer will not only 
find much pleasure thereby, but will 
find greater interest in his work, a 
broader view of his profession and 
the probability of making many 
more dollars as a result of his study. 
There are many books upon the 
market, but not for many years, we 
firmly believe, has one been issued 
which the average reader of this 
paper so badly needs. The work is 
handsomely bound, well illustrated, 
clearly printed and contains 300 
pages. Send us $1.25and geta copy. 
We guarantee satisfaction. 

A SPECIAL PRICE. 
We have now decided to senda 
copy of this valvable work and a 
year’s subscription to The Progress- 
ive Farmer to any address for only 
$2. This offer is made ata sacrifice 
in the hope of placing the work in 
the hands of more of the thousands 
who need it. 
Fertilizers. By Edward W. Voor- 
hees, Professor of Agriculture in 
Rutger’s College and Director of 
the New Jersey Experiment Sta- 
tion ; 335 pages. Price, $1. 
Thousands of dollars are wasted 
every year on fertilizers unsuited to 
the land to which it is applied, which 
money might be saved to the farm 
ers by reading this book. 
We will also senda copy of ‘Fer- | 
tilizers,’’ with The Progressive Far- 
mer one year for $1.85. Or on the 
two books we make this— 

SPECIAL OFFER: 
We will send 


Bailey’s ‘‘Principles of Agricul- 
TMNT? Reet cence leg 5 1.25 
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Ellwood Steel Wire Fonees 


Six styles—18 to 58 inches—best steel wires, 
heavily galvanized. Expansion and contraec- 
tion provided for. Every rod guaranteed, 
Sold by local agents. BM no agent in your 
town write to the makers, 





retain the ammonia, and besides, it |) 
pulverizes the mass and makes it [Write for 
Soap- ‘Catalogue and 


by long years of actual experience | ——— 


The Progressive Farmer 1 year $1.00 | © 





American Steel &Wire Co., Chicago or New York 
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Eureka Harness Oil 


The finest preservative for leather ever discovered. Saves a 
many times its cost by improved appearances and in the cost 
Sold everywhere in cans—all sizes. 


Harnes 








Made by STANDARD OIL CO. 











SPECTACLES 
avo EYEGLASSES 


Fitted by Competent Opticians by our 

New System of Home Grausinetion B Y M A | L. 
Perfect Fit and Satisfaction Guaranteed. Beware of travelling 
OPTICIANS and FAKIRS who ruin your eyes. Write for Home Ex- 
amination Blanks and particulars, and save over one-half the cost- 


Buy Direct from 
Manufacturer. 
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SOUTHWARD. 
Daily 
No. 31 
Lv New York, PRR...........12 25 pm 
Lv Philadelphia, P RR...... 329 pm 
Lv Baltimore, PR R..... 545 pm 
v Washington, PR R......... 655 pm 
Lv Richmond, $ A L Ry....1040 pm 
Lv Petersburg. “ 113l.p m 
Lv Norlina, sia 205 am 
Lv Henderson, + 230am 
Lv Raleigh, “6 346 am 
Lv Southern Pines, “ 537 am 
Lv Hamlet, ® 630 am 
Lv Columbia,t{ “ 840 am 
Ar Savannah, “ 1210 pm 
Ar Jacksonville, 35) pm 
Ar Tampa 50am 
No, 408 
Lv New York, NYP &N...475 am 
Ly Ptiiadelpbia, a6 1020 am 
Lv New York, O DSS Co...43 00 pm 
Lv Bultimore, BS P Odi. ccsccccssses 
Ly Washington, N & WS B............... 
Ly Portsmouth, 8 A L Ry... 900 pm 
Ly Weldon, Ls 1133 am 
Lv Henderson, “6 120am 
Lv Raleigh, se 802 am 
Lv Southern Pines, “ 518 am 
Ly Hamlet, “ 645 am 
Lv Wilmington, 4s skeusceak dine 
Lv Charlotte, “4 951 pm 
Lv Chester, af 1008 pm 
Lv Greenwood, sa Rw pm 
Lv Athens, “ 219 pm 
Ar Atlanta,t #6 335 pm 
Ar Aagusta, C & WC..........510 pm 
Ar Macon, C of Ga............... 720pm 
Ar Montgomery, A& W P... 920 pm 
Ar Mobile, L & N..............005+ 255am 
Ar New Orleans, L & N........ 730 am 
Ar Nashville, NC & St. L... 535 am 
Ar Memphis, e 400 pm 
NORTHWARD. 
Daily 
No. 42 
Lv Memphis, NC &S8t. L... 155 pm 
Ly Nashville ‘i 1055 am 
Lv New Orleans, L & N...... 745 pm 
Ly Mobile, N & N......0....,,..12 20 am 
Lv Montgomery, A & W P.. 620 am 
Ly Macon, C of "celeb 
Lv Augusta, C& WC 
v Atianta,{ 8 A L Ry 
Ar Athens, sad 
Ar Greenwood, ‘“ 
Ar Chester, “ 
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Lv Wilmington,‘ 
Lv Hamlet, bed 


Lv Southern Pines,“ 
Lv Raleigh, $6 
Ar Henderson, “ 
Lv Norlina, 
Lv Weldon, 
Ar Portsmouth, 

Ar Washington 

Ar Baltimore, B 
Ar New York, O 
Ar Philadelphia, 
Ar New York, 
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Lv Tampa, 8, A. L. Ry., 8 00pm 
Lv Jacksonville, * 1020am 
Ly Savannah, as 150 pm 
Lv Columbia, ? 627 pm 
Lv Hamlet, 940 pm 
Lv Southern Pines‘ 1032 pm 
Lv Raleigh, “ 2Bam 
Lv Henderson, sd l44am 
Lv Norlina, “ 2l0am 
Lv Petersburg, 6 409 am 
Ar Richmond, ss 456am 
Ar Washington, PRR......... 845 am 
Ar Baltimore, P R R............ 108 am 
Ar Philadelphia, P R R........1227 pm 
Ar New York, PRR............ 315 pm 
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Grow Grasses and Raise Catt 


—_>-— 

Examine agricultural statistics and see the 
high rank North Carolina takes in yield per 
acre of grasses and forage crops. Com 
pare her advantages for stock-raising with 
those of other States. Profit by these facts. 
Grow grasses: raise stock. And whether you 
have few animals or many, you cannot afford 
not to read 


Grasses and Forage Plants of the South, 


RY J. B. KILLEBREW, 
“of the University of Tennessee. 


It is a complete manual of the cul- 
ture of grasses and forage plants of 
the South. It contains about 140 
pages, and is written in a style to be 
understood by everyone. 


The book discusses the character- 
istics of the principal prasses, the 
maintenance of pastures und mead- 
ows, leguminous forage plants, wild 
pastures, etc. It is fully illustrated 
with original analytical engraving® 
by Scribner, our greatest grass ex- 
pert, and embellished with a large 
number of half tone cuts of field 
operations. 





illebrew’s former work on grasses 
is now entirely out of print and 
brings $3 a copy. This new book con 
tains all the information in the for- 
mer work, re-written, and embodies 
the results of twenty years’ additional 
experience of the writer and all the 
| information abtained by the experi 
iment stations and the United States 
' Department of Agriculture. 


We have 80 copies this vala- 
able work on hand, and, until 
further notice, will send oné 
copy of “Killebrew’s Grasse® 
and Forage Crops’’ to any a@ 
dress for only 25 cents. 

Or one copy Free as a pre 
mium for $1 in new subscrip 
tions to The Progressive Fat- 
mer. 

Or one copy with The Pro- 
gressive Farmer one year 
any address for only $1.15. 

Address all orders to 


The Progressive Farmer, 
RALEIGH, &. ¢. 
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|_IF YOU NEED... 
own and re-otretchad ‘any number Of tutes. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADBIAN, MICB- 
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